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Price, 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


ANTHEM MARP. ($1.25,) W.D. 
EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. ($1.25) 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. 
JOHNSON, TENNEY, and ABBEY. . a 


GEM GLEANER. ($1.00.) J. M. Caapwiox. 
PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. ($1.50.) 

At this season, choirs af® much in need of new An- 
thems. In the above five books will be found all that 
possibly gan be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excellent Authems and Easy Choruses will 
also be found in Emerson’s new HERALD OF PRAISE 
($1.00); J. P. Cobb’s Book ($1.25.): 
in Zerrahn’s INDEX (1.00); in Tourjee’s Cuorvus 
Cuore ($1.50); in Perkins’ TemPLx ($1.00); and in 
Emerson's VOICE OF WORSHIP ($1.00.) 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
should begin to practice some good Cantata, as 
SJoseph’s Bondage. (1.00.) CHADWICK. | 
Christmas. (80 cts.) GuUTTERSON. 
There are many others. SEND ror Lists! 


DO NOT FORGET 


that the IDEAL (75 cts. 
pp by Emerson, is the book of 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. Liberal reduc- 
tion for quantities. 
OLIVER DITSON & O@., 
342 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


| Teachers Wanted. 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
Established in 1872, by Prof. ALEX. GRamAmM RELL.) 
VOICE VISIB Pr 
CULTURE, LE SPKECH 


FOR THE DEAF. 


The for articulation-teachers of the deaf, 
past in excess = 4 
supply. Olass a orm. good opportun ‘or 
out of em ment. 7 

For information, 


L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 
90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS 
BY THE USE OF 


Shepard's Perforated Designs 


With these stencils a beautiful printed ROLL OF 
HONOR ean be placed upon the Blackboard in TEN 
minutes’ time, A perfect outline map of Europe, one 
of the most difficnlt-to draw, can be made in EIGHT 
minates. gample directions, sent for 30 cts. 

Address A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 

271 tf 42 Bond Street, New Yor«. 


WANTED, 


By a gentleman highly educated in Paris, in French 
German, Mathamelien and the Scteness, end 


had much experience as a practical teacher, a tae oug 


as Aya om of a High School or Professor in a 
Best monials furnished 


The New American 


These Spellers are arranged upon an entirely new princi for, besides teaching 
the correct spelling of words in common use, they teach at the same time the 
Correct ronunciation of such words, and especially of those that are 
not pronounced according to their spelling. 


THIS NEW PLAN 


renders the-pupil as independent of the teacher in pronunciation as he is in s iling, 
and its advantages are so obvious that the sale of nearly 2,000,000 COP 

of The New American Spellers, since their publication, seems but a just tribute to 
their acknowledged excellence. a 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The New American Advanced Speller, 


PRESENTING NEARLY 10,000 WORDS, 


A large number of which are nor rounp in the text-books most used in our schools. 
’ THE SERIES NOW COMPRISES: 


The New American Primary Speller, - = Price, 15 cts. 
The New American Pronouncing Speller, 
The New American Advanced Speller, - 


Problems 


With or Without Answers. 


This book contains 34:00 fresh and practical examples. The work is com- 
plete in itself as a text-book, as all necessary rules and tables are given, together 
with a large number of QUESTIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES Of Arithmetic and Mensuration. 

Por High Schools, Academies, Private Schools, and Seminaries, and for reviews 


and tions in ALL Grapes of schools, this book is unequaled. 

Price, G67 cts. Address, 

T. H. BUTLER & Co., 

343 PHILADELPHIA. 

VOGAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. CREEK. 
. 8.8. BLOCH, ef B 
His lesson before the Institute showed him to be’ thor- of the University of Modere 
ough student of his art and a leader in his profession.” | Greek spoken. 
Sonat of Education (Boston): Editoral. Address, 14 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 3430 
“ WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the Fa 

instruction of Prof. 8. 8. : 


of his work. Many of us have enjoyed the benefit of 
instruction from fs. Monroe and Baxter, and we| part |,—Mathematical Instrumente (160 pP-) 
can truly say that in our gee Prof. BLOon, asathor-| «£ Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp ) 
h and accomplished er, does not rank below! « oa Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
one hundred| « Jy,— emical (198 pp.) 


these celebrated masters.” — [S h. and Ch 
Masters and Teachers of the Bos Schools.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


Apply to “HIRAM ORCUTT Time almost filled. A few more private pupils 
” of N. E. Bureau of Education, ved. Engagements made for Public Readings. 
a 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 334 tf Address at ADAMs Houssz, Boston, Mass. (1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


supplies at lowest 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fercigu, for Families, Scheels, Celle- 
any ef instruction, low 


er high,—sheuld see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GooD 


TEACHERS seckin itions 
should have Application-form. hailed for 
Secretary, 


postage. ) 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 
American Se. Institute. 
East Street, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 


rs, Princi > ‘Assistants, tors, and Govern- 
esses for @ department of instruction; reco 
good ls Call on or address 


240 (1) Square, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond . 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Su without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
Hee with’ thoroughly competent Professors, Princi 

and ilies go’ to the country 
prom su with superior Companions, 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
29522 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 20th Sts., N. ¥. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools and Families 


will find the cen 
Tea ers “ Mutual Plan ” of this Ageney 
e avenue - 

THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRA M’R BLANKS, Set, 35c, 
Send stamp for application-form to 
TIONAL 

Agents Wanted. ” 923 q 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnisbes, withoat charge, superior PROF BSSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVER , and TEACHERS, 
for any ie of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. business in all the States and Te 
tories. Facilities em eee Well-qualified Teacher- 
desiring positions should send stamp for 
form. Address LL. B. LA is 


306 tf cow 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 


Engineers? and. Surveyors? Instruments 


and Supplies for Civil Enginee d Survey: for 
or rs an ore 
bes both Field and Office use, 


Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


B. NORTHROP, 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF 


American 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY 
4S THE BEST. ME 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EMPHATIC- 


DIXON’ 


Teachers, Attention ! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 

° now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 
almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 
in the United States. / 

In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 
ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), amd get a complete 


EDUCATION. 


self-explanatory catalogue, and samples worth double 
your money ; then one can be his own judge of 
their merits. 


Pencils. 


EMPHATIC- 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


I. N. CARLETON, 
EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


Graphite 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


WM, A. MOWRY 
PRESIDENT OF AM. INST, OF INSTR. 


| 
| 
— 
: | 

3430 | 
| 

| Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XIV.—No, 18. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulten St., New York. 


METEOROLOGICAL A ve'wey fer The Journal will be sent 


A. ¢ G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


and p 
Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD RRASER. 


te any Subecriber id, on recei 
price, Si. Every Gubscriver should 
Jeuarnal with a Sinder. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITSEHsS, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
clr- | fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 
Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENT 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental 
better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain an 

PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


of Consumption. 
owth of children; anda 
body. 


B, BENJAMIN, new york,| 


12 Vesey St. Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Bosten. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book, 
OF BosToN: | eBook. 
The Franklin Adam's vanced Spell 
Writton, Klemen -Book. 
and Primary. "| Bte.. Bites, Bie. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
ESTABLISHED 


isco, CURT W. MEYER, “savior” 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Premium awarded to Student’s Electric Machine and Apparates : price $15.00, Holtz Machine, nickel- 
plated, $28.00. Catalogues (1881) on application. 


KK EUEFEL & ESSER, 127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 


TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
Instruments. Fully | Hard Rubber Drawing Teols, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Models for Technical Schools. 
1 Catalogue sent for stamp.. (317 tf eow Send _Jllustrated Catalogues, 315 
© STEEL 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 170, 
SOLD ALL DEALER'S mnovanour mz WORLD. 
i] .CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 
A Large New Tlus- 95 John St. and 
& 32233" trated and Priced Cat- a H. BERGE 191 St. 
@ E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 
a) SEs ~ HEE MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
atnematica 
pte Scientific ’ Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
Instruments, 


illustrated h 
of Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ 
kinds, Aneroids, Pedometers, &c. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
337 = 928 Broadway, New York. 


ack BO 
Bu FOREVER. 


Sexo FOr ESTIMATE. 


cL. BLM! CLEESaCO: 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 

Importers and Manuf’s of 

Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 

BURNERS 
and (i ion Furnaces 
a specialty in manufacture. 

w2 


AMERICAN STEEL PENS 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Leading Nos. 048, 333, 444, 128 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
‘No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


No. 333, No. 444, 


Works : Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


he: 


Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only | 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Curz yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


Pc CHILDS TROY.OHIO 
SCHOOL MEDALS. 


en for all secret 

lene ins and Badges ; Col- 
raternity Bad me lain 

“et enameled. Gol Sil- 
ver Plating. &e., 
engraved. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country. Send 
stamp for my New Illustrated 
PRICE-LIST, 150 illustrations. 


W. KIP 
3371 62 Fulton 8t., 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY WY BESTORE THE 
and perform the work of the a 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


i 
AL Gonvereation and even whls Ts heard dis- Manuffcturers of the 
Ve Send for Improved Eureka Liquid Slating 


tive cK 400. = testimonials — which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


H.P.K. PECK & 858 Broadway, New York. 


INVALID ROLLING.-CHAIR. 
RECLINING. 


D. 
STEVENS, M. C., 
OTHERS 
= SEND FOR 
FOLDING CHALB New Haven Ct, 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c 
department. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Schoo! Apparaius for every 


Bells of Pure Copper‘aad Tin for C egrehee, Send for descriptive circulars. 


Schools, Fire Alarme, Farms, etc. BAKER, PRATT & CO 
WARRANTED, Gata t 
VANDUZEN & TIFT Ginvinneti, O. Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Ha 


DR. RHODES, 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT, 


At 19 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass., 
For the cure of Paralysis, Brain and Nervous Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Spinal Diseases, Generai Debil- 
ity, Vertigo, Loss of emory, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Dys- 
psia, Dropsy, P eurisy, Consti Piles, 
Sanndi dice, Catarrh, Humors, Boils, Grave eak Back 
it and Blood Dis- 


or Side, ver, Lung, Heart, 
eases. §~ Office hours: from 9 o’clock A.M. until 5 
o’clock P. M. 339 zz 


the effects of yor 
years that has loo 
h and made ctoration easy. I now 
without hing. ” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 
P. K. PECK & 
Breadway, New York. 


Mme, Augusta “Healy's 


VECETABLE 


TONIC PILLS 


proven a boon to thou- 

of suffering 
expre 

for, and if used 1 the 

most obstinate Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles, and 

Chronic Weaknesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. 

All letters are answered by a skillful Female Physician. 


Hy sold ma , or mailed upon receipt of price, 
Boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet and 
F. THAYER & CO., 

325 eow zz 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Mant 


THE ONLY Y 


IN "IN EITHER iER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IYKIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! P‘ 
-Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Y 


It is put up in Form, in tin 
cans one package Se all makes six quarts of 


medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
tw lt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1,007 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
Y (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. Y 


"HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. ' BINDERS, $1.0. 


Write for The Jowrnal Premium List. 


s OPTICAL and | 
Iilustrated, condensed list | ser 
| = 
— 
| | 
TY Quickly and 
ASTHMA] Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Asthma and Dyspepaia, 
and all their teandeck evils. It does not merely 
of Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectro- | \ 
sco , Eye Glasses, Spectacies, &c.; e 
i Y | 
| AND THE EIDNEYS. 
a ae WHY ARE WE SICK? 
f Ne — A Because we allow these great organs to 
4 become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
-KIDNEY-WORT- 
| 
‘ 
ber 
A PRICELESS BOON 
—. to those whoare UN- 
ABLE TO WALK. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


AUGUSTA A. DAVIS (MARCH 12, 1881). 


The Summer, with its wealth of beauty, came, 
Bringing refreshment to the tired brain, 
And welcome days of fragrance in its train. 


The Autumn, with its leaf of varied hue, 
Spread out the golden harvest to our view, 
And breathed new life in every wind that blew. 


And so we hoped, through rest and loving care, 
The strength would come in this clear, bracing air, 
And fell disease would fail to conquer there. 


When Winter came, with snow and sleet, 
We sought the sunshine at her feet, 

And searce believed the parting near, 

Midst smile of welcome, voice of cheer. 


But, now that early Spring returns, 
And willow-buds appear, 

Our loved one softly sinks to sleep, 
Without a sigh or fear. 


May He who giveth rest in sleep, 
Most tenderly our treasure keep, 
And comfort those who now must weep. 


We love to think of her so brave and true, 
Whose influence lives in children’s hearts anew, 
And bids us all forsake our dreams, and do. 


Whose life, continued in a purer sphere, 
Relieved of pain and all that wearies here, 
Attains that peace to which we all are drawing near. 


Yes, ‘*‘ Well with thee’; but shadows fall 
O’er ‘‘Home” where thou wast all in all; 
The earthly ties are strong and dear,— 

God bless the grieved hearts waiting here! 


May faith and trust together blend, 
And Christian hope its brightness lend, 
So that on earth a glimpse be given 

Of the eternal joys of heaven. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Our Narron’s Crisis.— Oh! sir, there are times in 
the history of men and nations when they stand so 
near the veil that separates mortals and immortals, 
time from eternity, and men from their God, that they 
can almost hear the beating and feel the pulsations of 
the infinite. Through such a time has this Nation 
passed, When two hundred and fifty thousand brave 
spirits passed from the field of honor through that thin 
veil to the presence of God, and when at last its part- 
ing folds admitted that martyred president to the com- 
pany of the dead heroes of the republic, the Nation 
sood so near the veil that the whispers of God were 
heard by the children of men. — James A Garfield, on 
the assassination of President Lincoln. 

InTEREsTING TO WomeEN Voters. — Neil Gilmour, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has written to 
Miss Susan B. Anthony that under the law passed last 
winter, women who are legal voters at school-meetings 
will be divided into three classes: First, any woman 
who is a resident of the district, of the age of twenty- 
one years, entitled to hold lands in this State, and who 
does own or hire real estate in the district liable to 
taxation for school purposes; second, any woman who 


fs a citizen of the United States, above the age oi/petent persons ; 


twenty-one years, a resident of the district and who has 
permanently residing with her a child of school age, 
who has attended the school of the district for a period 
of at least eight weeks within the year preceding the 
time at which the vote is offered; third, any woman 
who is a citizen of the United States above the age of 
twenty-one years, a resident of the district, and whose 
name is actually on the last preceding town assessment 
roll for personal property exceeding $50 in value, ex- 
clusive of such as is exempt from execution. Enroll- 
ment is not necessary at school meetings. It is only 
necessary that the woman comply with one of the three 
conditions mentioned, in order to constitute her a legal 
voter at school meetings, and, the superintendent says, 
her vote ought not to be refused at such meetings. — 
Troy (N. Y.) Times. 

Br Tuoroveu. — Less rapidity and more thorough- 
ness, is what we want. Teachers complain that they 
are not paid enough. Well, let them demonstrate by 
the thoroughness with which they do their work that 
they are worth more, and they will get it. A good 
teacher can scarcely be paid too much, while a poor one 
is dear at any price; and in these fast times, judging 
from their handiwork generally, the wages are full com- 
pensation for the quality of labor performed. — Muncie 
(Ind.) Times. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT AT AMHERST COLLEGE. — It 
seems to be the good fortune of Amherst College to 
take the initiative in American college discipline. It 
lately threw the responsibility of faithful study upon 
the undergraduates, with satisfactory results, and now 
President Seelye, with the consent of the faculty, has 
invited the students to take a share in the administra- 
tion of college affairs through such representatives from 
the several classes as they may choose. The new plan 
is to have a representative assembly, composed of four 
seniors, three juniors, two sophomores, and one freshman, 
with a member of the faculty as presiding officer. It is 
not proposed that this governing board shall supersede 
the college faculty, but that certain matters of disci- 
pline and control of the students shall be delegated to 
it, with the hope that the students shall thus be made 
to feel a growing responsibility for the character of the 


institution with which they are connected. The ripe 
age at which students are generally matriculated at 
Amherst renders it possible to initiate changes like the 
one in question, and the proposed plan, if adopted by 
the students, will be watched with keen interest by all 
who are interested in the higher education. At pres- 
ent the plan is under consideration by the students, 
and is yet to be formally adopted.— Boston Herald. 


Epvucation is the bulwark of freedom and free 
government. Money expended for its advancement 
tends only to the pony of all good, and to the sup- 
pression of all evil.— Gov. of Colorado. 

Noxsopy’s Business. — We fear, however, that the 
number of those who take an intelligent interest in the 
schools, or who are really very much interested in any- 
thing connected with them except the length of the 
sessions, — by which the children are cared for the 
greater part of the daylight hours by the teachers in- 
stead of by their mothers, —and the averages, is very 
much less than it ought to be ina city the population of 
which is so largely made up of graduates of the public 
schools. The business of the schools is in a very par- 
ticular manner everybody’s business; but in this, as in 
many other cases, what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s. Were it otherwise, the sectional boards would 


get rid of mere routine methods and to introduce real 
improvements; and the pecuniary support extended to 
the schools would be in somewhat better proportion 
than it is to their consequence.— Telegraph (Phil.) 


Tue TeAcHER’s Moran Power. — One important 
factor in eradicating evil, such as cheating or falsifying, 
is not so much what the teacher does, as the attitude 
he takes toward that thing. He must show that he 
cares about the moral element involved. Let the pupil 


feel, not simply, that he incurs penalty, but that he 
loses in reputation and respect. is is the teacher’s 
power, — his opportunity, and it takes no time from 
other things.—Pof. Smith, Oberlin. 


— In teaching history, take occasion to praise a good 
man, or call attention to the bad. The teacher has a 


right to be out-spoken on religious things. The teacher 
is hired to be an honest man.—Prof. Smith, Oberlin. 


EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING, AND ITS 
RECOGNITION. 


BY LYNDON A. SMITH, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


It is almost an axiom among educators, that experi- 
ence is of inestimable value to a teacher. In one form 
or another this truth is often stated, but rarely does 
any one attempt to answer the questions which the 
statement suggests. What is true experience? How 
is it acquired ? In what does its value consist? How 
far is it taken into account in estimating a teacher’s 
merit ? 

Experience is, according to Professor Oppler’s defini- 
tion, “ the acquisition of insight into life,—be this men- 
tal, material, social, political, or religious, — by passing 
through the occurrences and events of life.” An ex- 
perienced teacher is not necessarily one who has taught 
many years, but who has accumulated ideas and ac- 
quired sagacity from his daily contact with child-life, 
from successful or unsuccessful efforts to find an abid- 
ing place for his instructions in pupils’ minds, and 
from the results of his methods of securing studious 
habits and cheerful obedience. Different persons gain 
this experience in different ways. Some, by a tact 
akin to instinct, are always masters of the art of teach- 
ing. They are born teachers. They awaken an in- 
terest in study, even when they cannot tell how they do 
it. They can appeal to a child’s pride, arouse his sense 
of shame, array his wishes and ambitions on the side of 
study, and by an innate and inexplicable force lead an 
entire school as they choose. Their presence alone se- 
cures order. Their quietest words receive strict atten- 
tion. Such teachers rapidly and unconsciously acquire 
experience. It is developed in them not as a house is 
built, but 3 a tree grows,—is spontaneous and natural. 
If one of these should be congratulated upon his power 
of acquisition, he would very likely answer, “I only 
take what comes to me.” 

Another class of teachers carefully observe the effect 
of modes of discipline and methods of instruction. They 
are made teachers, and acquire by conscious effort what 
the more favored have by gift of nature. In preparing 
a lesson for presentation to their scholars, they consider 
how they have been most successful in similar circum- 
stances in the past. When about to inflict punishment, 
they weigh the probable effects of different kinds, and 
choose that which has been most effectual on other 
occasions. Experience is the house in which they live, 


not be in so many instances made up of totally incom- 


it would not be as difficult as it is to 


and to which they are making constant additions, and 
their work improves with their years, 
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These two classes of teachers graduate into one an- 
other. A combination of both is found in the perfect 
teacher. Passing from them down the scale, a third 
class appears,—the nominal teachers. Years pass by, 
and they have no more conception of a child’s needs 
and nature than when they commenced teaching. 
They have not learned that there is a best way to teach 
and to govern,—a science in education. The school-room 
continues a labyrinth to them; and were they started 
aright each morning, they would each day be lost 
among its windings. The fact that this third class 
exists does not abate seriously from the value which 
ought to be, and is, set upon exerience. Yet it has 
misled many. The famous Ascham seems to be among 
the number; for he says: “ Learning teacheth more in 
one year than experience in twenty; and learning 
teacheth safely, when experience maketh more miser™ 
able than wise.” 

The school laws of many States show the estimation 
in which legislators have held the experience gained by 
teaching. Candidate for higher grades of certificates 
in nearly all the States must have taught several years 
before they are allowed to enter the examination. In 
California, a person cannot enter the examination for a 
life-diploma who has not taught five years. In Mary- 
land no one is admitted to the State examination who 
has not had at least seven years’ experience; and 
licenses are not granted to beginners for longer than 
six months. In Illinois, candidates for State certificates, 
which are of permanent validity, must bring testimo- 
nials from employers or other competent persons, show- 
ing that they have taught not less than three years 
with decided success. In Kansas, teachers must hav 
had one year’s experience in order to receive a State 
license for three years; two years’ experience, to re- 
ceive a license for five years; and five years’ experience 
to receive a life deploma. Candidates for life-certifi- 
cates in Colorado must have had two years’ experience ; 
in Oregon, three years’; in Pennsylvania, three years’, 
with one deducted in favor of normal graduates. In 
Wisconsin only those who have taught successfully 
three terms can obtain the limited State certificates of 
five years’ validity, and nine terms are required of can- 
didates for a life-certificate. In New Jersey the highest 
county certificate are given only to teachers of two or 
more years’ experience, and the highest State certifi- 
cates to those who have had four or more years of ex- 
perience. Other States might be mentioned, but these 
suffice to show that length of service, which examiners 
must take as the extent of experience, is acknowledged 
to be of prime importance in teachers, and is given due 
consideration when professional honors and rewards are 
to be conferred. 


LOVE OF BOOKS AND READING. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


A book is the home of the thought it domiciles. 
Thoughts met only in newspapers are merely horse-car 
acquaintances, beside whom we sit for a moment with- 
out knowing the name or occupation of the man; while 
those found in library-books are no more than incidental 
vacation-friends, whom we enjoy for a time and never 
see again. We can only know thoughts and love them 

ntelligently when we have their home within our own 

library to run in upon them in a friendly way, sitting 
in sweet converse with them for a moment or a day, as 
inclination dictates. 

It is hardly worth while to claim acquaintance with a 
map whom we have met but once, however keen our 
enjoyment of his company: neither is it quite honest to 
claim acquaintance with an author, however great our 
appreciation, unless we have for our own the book in 
which he dwells. Whittier loses in slight degree his 
hold of the love of his readers, because his homes 
change from Amesbury to Danvers and the Bear Camp 
River. It would certainly have heightened the pleas- 


ure of all lovers of literary men had he a permanent 
home, with wife and children like Longfellow, to whose 
home, overlooking the Brighton meadows and the wind- 
ing Charles, multitudes make their pilgrimage. How 
much Walt Whitman, Bret Harte, and Joaquin Miller 
lose by leaving in the public mind the idea that they 
are rovers, while Curtis’s hillside home, and Holland’s 
Thousand-Island residence intensify their friendships. 
Every one appreciates the weakness of the musician’s 
hold upon the community because so seldom inlinked 
with any home name. We listen, applaud, and admire 
the great artists with voice or instrument, but never 
think of them again until another brief concert-season 
arrives. And when they pass the years of best vocal 
powers, they live only in occasional reference. A his- 
toric incident divorced from all locality has no value; 
no more have thoughts and expressions that we do not 
know in their home, resident in some book. 

We need to call a halt all along the educational line, 
and see if we have not gone quite far enough in culti- 
vating a love for the hand-organ element in reading, 
creating a passion for type without inspiring a love for 
good thought elegantly expressed. We want Helen’s 
Babies or That Husband of Mine to call at our door and 
give some timely jingle, and then pass on out of sight and 
sound. What have the schools done to remedy this ? 

Teachers devote fully one-fourth of all their time for 
the nine or ten years of a pupil’s school-life to teaching 
reading; and what do they teach, even at the best. Of 
course, there are honorable exceptions, but the rule is 
that they simply teach the child to read aloud, a thing 
that nine-tenths of them will never do a dozen times in 
their life after leaving school. They are not taught to 
love reading, and least of all to love books, for the 
thing is impossible in a reading-book which changes 
its selection and style of selection every day, being a 
hop, skip, and jump, from ballad to oration, from dia- 
logue to epic poem, from hymn to story. 

Even our high schools and academies usually teach 

from English literatures that have brief selections 
rather than entire essays or stories, though there are a 
few works that remedy this evil ; and when an extended 
poem is studied, the teacher not infrequently goes to 
the other extreme, teaching so minutely as to squeeze 
all the life and juice out of it, having it studied in a 
manner that they can never read in life, and in a man- 
ner that will never germinate a love for good reading 
or good books. 
A school that turns a pupil into life without a well- 
established habit of reading the best things from a love 
of them, has failed of its mission. The public must de- 
mand that the schools teach the pupils to read profitable 
reading profitably. Every child who goes out of the 
grammar school should have read intelligently under 
the supervision and direction of the teachers, one or more 
of the best works of each of the best authors. How can 
pupils be expected to appreciate the value of a book 
when the school itself does not appreciate it. Where 
is the grammar school with a library of standard books 
of a literary or avocational nature ? We put tens of thou- 
sands of dollars into a school-house to enshrine a may- 
or’s name, and possibly a few dollars into a few refer- 
ence-books, but not one cent into a library. 

Many a man lives on a cheap-restaurant style of cov- 
erless literature, or at best on a round of boarding-house 
style of library accommodations, simply because his love 
of good books was not cultivated in his school-days. 
We have no sympathy with the unpardonable extrava- 
gance of unreasonably elaborate bindings, and even 
less in the purchase of a “timely ” book which chances 
to be the rage, but the purchase of which one will regret 
ever after. But every child ought to be taught to love 
to read and re-read the works that are immortal, to love 
those books in a comfortable home-like binding, to love 
to make the sacrifice requisite to own them. 

Fellow-teachers, do we love the best literature, and 
read it to the exclusion of all that is transient ? Do we 


own books of permanent literary merit ? Is our home- 


‘library an example to our pupils? If not, let us begin 


the work of library-building, the work of choice read- 
ing at once, and teach by example as well as precept. 
Fellow committeemen, do we appreciate the necessity 
of school-room libraries of the best literature? Do we, 
in selecting teachers, inquire into their own reading- 
habits, and the character of their book purchases? Do 
we make a place in our curriculum for the best teach- 
ing of reading ? Do we, in our school visitation, by our 
inquiries and advice exalt this department of education 
sufficiently ? As critics, as parents, do we in the home, 
with the pen, in the Sunday-school, or in the pulpit, as 
circumstances may direct, enforce the necessity of driv- 
ing out of existence the twelve scandalous New-York 


city weeklies, with their three million circulation, by 
supplanting the love of them with a love for the best in 
literature ? 


READING. 
BY MISS KE, G, CILLEY, NORWICH, CONN. 


A teacher of long and wide experience recently told 
me that, after much thought and careful observation, 
she had come to the conclusion that one-half the cause 
of poor lessons in the grammar schools was due to the 
inability of the pupils to read intelligently. 

Be this as it may, reading is the corner-stone of all 
learning, and we whose privilege it is to give a child its 
first lessons in reading have a most responsible trust. 
For it is not simply the medium of all future knowl- 
edge, but it is the first instrument placed in our hands 
to set in conscious exercise the intellectual powers of 
our pupils. Says a well-known educator: “ Lasting 
aversion to books often springs from poor processes in 
the primary school, where the question is early decided 
whether study shall be a pleasure and a privilege, or a 
dreaded task.” And we all of us know that blundering 
at the start has often put out the eyes of the mind. 
The general dissatisfaction with the work that has been 
done in our primary grades, and the continual search- 
ing for better methods, testifies to the appreciation of 
the importance of the first start given our youth. 

The great thing to do for our pupils is to keep them 
as fresh and impressible as when they came to us. We 
are too ready to train them, as we call it; but perhaps 
it would be more truly called to subdue them. All the 
vitality and flexibleness they have will be needed at 
school, not only in the lowest, but in the highest classes ; 
and, if either fails, it is the fault of others rather than 
the children. The experience of the mother whose boy 
was changed from a bright, inquisitive, active child, to 
a dull, unobserving, lazy lad, by attending school six 
months, is but the experience of many another. 

I look back upgn my first years of teaching with re- 
gret that I made order and quiet of first importance ; 
and I see too many boys, in the higher grades now, 
whose laziness, I can but think, may be due to my mis- 
takes. To those of us at work in graded schools, where 
the children change entirely year after year, there is a 
tendency to forget the high aim of our calling, and to 
look simply at the results as shown by the figures of 
our examination-report. Because we cannot see the 
real result of our labors, we are prone to the thought 
that what we do is of very little importance, and our in- 
fluence is almost nothing} so that we often fall into the 
habit of cramming our pupils for examination-day, and 
thus dull the mind instead of opening and expanding it 
for future use. 

Does some one ask, How may we cram the mind by 
the first lessons in reading? By giving our children 
lists of words, and expecting them to be remembered 
without any association of their meaning. By allow- 
ing them to read the same combination of words in the 
Reader over and over again, until the child can read 
better with his book closed than with it open, and thus 
read without any idea of the thought expressed. I re- 


member hearing a class of beginners read in this man- 
ner the following sentence: “See my white cow”; and 
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when I asked one of the brightest boys the color of the 
cow, he answered promptly, “ Red,” thereby showing 
clearly how much he appreciated what he had been so 
lustily reading over and over again. But how can we 
secure intelligent reading in our little schools? The 
experience of earnest workers will help us solve this 
question. Of course no method can be followed but 
imperfectly, and every one is open to criticism. It 
seems to be the wisest course to appropriate the best in 
all the methods we have at our command. We shall 
certainly find the need for many and various ways to 
approach our pupils, 

Bearing in mind the unvarying decision of wise men, 
whether in ancient or modern times, that the instruc- 
tion of youth will always be best when it is pleasantest ; 
also that the mind cannot work to the best advantage 
under restraint ; I would proceed by the most natural 
way to become acquainted with my pupils. Not long 
ago, at the beginning of a term, I received into my 
school twenty-five children, between four and five years 
of age. I was obliged to take many of them by the 
hand to explain my simplest directions. How could I 
teach such babies to read! We did not know each 
other, therefore we spent an entire week getting ac- 
quainted. At first I did most of the talking, but after 
a little my voice was hushed while the children, with 
beaming faces, opened to me their little thoughts in the 
form of stories about their home amusements, and ques- 
tions concerning the pictures I showed them. 


This first week they became accustomed to the school- 
room and each other; found the teacher was their friend ; 
could imitate some simple geometrical figures placed 
upon the blackboard; and learned to walk softly in a 
straight line to and from the class. The second week 
we were ready to learn some words. I selected the 
word “boy ” as the first to be presented to their eye. 
That word is a happy one, for it has associations con- 
nected with it which never fail to interest ; and each of 
the twenty-five was ready to tell a different story about 
some boy that he knew. Of course we have to check 
too much talking, but the checking must be done wisely 
or it may result in harm. The picture, real boy, and, 
lastly, the word in script, is shown the littleones. After 
a drill, to make sure that each child actually sees the 
word, I erase it, and we have a fine game of “hide and 
seek.” The children shut their eyes, while I write 
boy in many different places upon the board, and then 
they hunt for it. I have found this exercise of real 
value. It quickens the children, and does away with 
any possibility of their remembering the word from its 
position on the board; but it would soon lose its value 
if used too often. It is, therefore, only one of the many 
devices which must be employed for the interest and 
profit of our little ones. : 

If we would lay a good foundation in reading, we 
must develop attention, thought, memory, and imagina- 
tion. Each word should be a living picture to our pu- 
pils: not but that they will learn many words of which 
they do not know the meaning. Let them do so; it is 
their most receptive time. But it should be our aim 
that every word we present to them be a pictwre-word ; 
and although to accomplish this it may tax the teacher’s 
ingenuity to the utmost, it can be done, and will most 
abundantly pay for all the pains taken. For the real 
zest in reading comes not from the simple combination 
of words, but from the thought that underlies them. 

Yes, dear teacher, that small boy that stands with his 
hands in his pockets, and eyes fixed upon that fly slowly 
creeping along the ceiling instead of upon the word 
you have written on the board, can be aroused. Why, 
take that very word fly, and see if he will not have an 
idea about it. We ought not to rest while we have one 
buzy child in the class. It is true, we cannot supply 
brains, but it is our work to make the most of the brains 
each pupil possesses. And to do this, we must study 
the capacity of our scholars, and know just how much 


and in what manner to present instruction. 
[To be concluded in next number.) 


ETERNAL LIFE. 
As when the latest autumn’s 
Unclean and faded show 
Is covered with the purest, 
The heaven-descended snow, — 
So heavenly grace o’ervaileth 
Sin’s taint upon the soul, 
Until to life she waketh, 
As seeds in spring unfold. 


Not in the bud it stayeth, 
Nor in the leaf doth fall; 

Its deathless fruit confirmeth 
Its flowery promise all. 

Grant me this life enduring 
Through Thy rich mercy free; 

O Lord, Thy word fulfilling, 
Come, Thou, and live in me! 


— From the Swedish of Bishop Franzen. 


AN AFTER-RECITATION TALK. 


I, HOPKINS. 

I meant always to have time enough after the regular class- 
recitation in history, review day, for a talk with my pupils. 
It grew to be a conversational affair entirely, and it was aston- 
ishing what conversational talent some of that ‘No. 3” de- 
veloped. I shall not be surprised, some day, to hear of a Mad- 
ame de Stael (not “‘too heavily charged with Madame de 
Stael’’), or an Emerson, for preéminence in the art of conver- 
sation, from that bright ‘‘ Grade B.”’ 


The lessons had been on United States History, during and 
following the War of the Revolution. Never, mind by what 
method I conducted the recitation, if I positively assure you 
that they knew the lesson well when they laid their text-books 
and notes one side, and drew their chairs into an irregular 
semi-circle about me, to discuss foreign affairs contemporary 
with our history topics. The treaties of alliance and com- 
merce entered into with the young republic by France, the 
enlistment of Lafayette, DeKalb, Pulaski, and Kosciusko 
into the patriot army during the war, had been mentioned and 
commented upon by the class. 

**I wonder,”’’ careless Mabel was the first to remark, ‘‘ where 
Napoleon Bonaparte was during the war in this country,— 
about the time when Lafayette came over! He died, I know, 
in 1821, at the age of 52, which would make him then about 
eight years old. I should like to know all there is to be known 
of his younger days.”’ 

** All I can tell about Napoleon is, that he was exiled to St. 
Helena; and I’ve seen a sailor who was on board the ship that 
took him there,’’ said interesting Annie, always remembering 
anecdotes. 

‘* Where did you see that sailor ?’’ asked sedate Joseph. 

‘At the Nantucket poorhouse, when I was on the island, 
summering,’”’ replied Annie; ‘ and though he was nothing but 
a poor, old pauper, I looked at him with a great deal of inter- 
est, and gave him a silver dollar.”’ 

‘‘He must have been pretty old when you saw him, and he 
must have been pretty young when he took the voyage,’’ said 
cross-eyed Ralph, always reckoning dates and ages. 

‘** Yes,”’ said saucy Jim, ‘* Ralph will figure to a minute just 
how old the old fellow was, and is; and I’m pretty sure he’s 
the only one among us who knows when the little Corsican 
was shipped to that festive rock.’’ 

Ralph didn’t smile; he was rapidly making mental calcula- 
tions, and preparing to give dates which he knew so many 
historic facts to fitinto. Ralph never moralized, nor greatly 
interested himself in the causes or consequences of great pub- 
lic actions, but he knew almost invariably the month, day of 
the month, and year when the events occurred which Joseph 
reflected upon, and the others told anecdotes in connection 
with. ‘‘ October, 1815,’’ he said, after a little, in answer to 
Jim’s remark. 

‘‘ His last words were ‘ Tete d’armée,’”’ said sober Lucy, 
“ expressive of self-glorification even in his death-hour.”’ 

‘‘ The ruling passion strong in death,’”’ quoted ready Julia. 

‘Why, I never thought of that as an egotistical or self-glori- 
fying exclamation at all,” said impulsive Emma. “T know 
he must have been in the deepest humiliation and despair, 
and it was as if his soul cried to its prostrate temple, ‘ How are 
the mighty fallen, when the head of the grand army lies 

! 
atl He never reached such a state of mind that he didn’t tell 
a lie with every sentence he uttered,” said Annie; and he even 
dictated to his amanuenses, Count Montholon and General 
Gourgaud, at St. Helena, false facts and dates in giving the 
history of his career.’’ 

“ Well,” remarked Joseph, “ that was to give stage effect and 
make it read better. That was to be expected from a man 
who cared all his life only for show and effect. He was an ex- 
ample of the power of intellect without conscience.” 


“Well, does anybody know anything about his early life?” 


asked Mabel. 
Nobody seemed prepared, so I remarked, “‘ But few anec- 


BY MRS. 


dotes are told in Corsica of his very young days. He was born 
at Ajaccio in——,”’ 
“ August 15, 1769,’’ put in Ralph, seeing that I hesitated. 


|(A general smile went around the class, but Ralph was pre- 


occupied, ) 

‘* His chosen plaything, when a little child, was a small 
brass cannon,’’ I continued, ‘‘and his untidy clothes and par- 
tiality for a little Corsican girl, Giacominetta, were shouted 
after him on the streets of Ajaccio: 


“‘ Napaleone di mezza calzetta 
Fa l’amore a Giacominetta.”’ 


The class stopped a bit to translate the couplet, and I pro- 
ceeded : ‘‘ He was sent to a military school at Brienne when he 
was ten years old——’”’ 

** 1779,” jput in Ralph. (If we didn’t learn, and don’t re- 
member dates, it won’t be Ralph’s fault.) 

**There! that military-school education explains the cruel 
massacre at Jaffa and all the rest of his wicked warfare,’ cried 
Emma; ‘‘I have read that the young soldier was taught to 
obey his superior as his first duty, without consulting his con- 
science; and in Napoleon’s orders to the King of Holland he 
said, ‘ Your first duty is toward me; your second to France,’ 
which shows how utterly devoid of principle had been his own 
instruction. I don’t believe in military schools!”’ 

‘*What would you do for skillful officers in a time of insur- 
rection, or when threatened by a foreign army, if we had no 
science of war and no schools to teach it in?” asked calm 
Joseph. 

‘“*I’d have the nations taught the science of peace before 
there was any cause for quarreling, and when there was 
cause, let them struggle to a man to keep the peace as bravely 
as they have in the past to fight and kill each other! That’s 
what I'd have!”’ 

** What ought to be, and what is, are opposite conditions,’’ 
returned Joseph; ‘‘and if ever your Utopian world begins, 
may I be there to see.’’ 

Joseph and Emma always had a bout or two, in which she 
invariably lost her temper, and he smiled at it to her great ex- 
asperation. After all she wasn’t more unreasonable than I’ve 
known grown-up people to be, in her projects and schemes 
for the benefit of mankind. But I smiled pleasantly, not no- 
ticing apparently Emma’s reddening face, and remarked that 
I was very glad they had seemed so unanimously interested 
in the character of Napoleon Bonaparte, for I was sure that 
besides the advantage of knowing the historical events during 
his remarkable career, there were many valuable lessons to be 
learned both for ourselves as individuals and for nations and 
their rulers, in the study of his character. 

**One of you mentioned the science of war,’’ said 1; “‘ but 
let me tell you, while I think of it, that though Napoleon un- 
derstood it, he was too bold and independent to be enslaved by 
its technics; and when he found his enemies fighting by rule, 
he astonished and paralyzed them by strategies of his own, 
skillful and shrewd, andjdefeated in his first three battles ”’ 
** April, 1796,’’ put in Ralph, with his eyes shut, 

—‘‘ forces much snperior to his own, laying the gates of Italy 
open before him in less than one month; all against the rules of 
war. Butto proceed with the early life of this ‘ Child of Destiny’ 
(as he styled himself), so much of it, at least, as I remember; 
for that, irt discussing the life of a man, is quite necessary to 
know in order to explain some of his later actions or senti- 
ments. While at Brienne, Napoleon was a great favorite with 
the mathematical tutors. One of the other teachers condemned 
him, for some offence, to wear a coarse woollen dress on a par- 
ticular day, and dine on his knees at the door of the refectory. 
His haughty spirit swelling under the dishonor, brought on a 
strong fit of hysteria. The mathematical tutor released him, 
telling the other teachers they did not understand what they 
were dealing with. As Corsica had only become a French de- 
partment two months before his birth, he was a foreigner and 
a poor boy among his haughty aristocratic school companions. 
He underwent many mortifications from both causes,’’ 
“Don’t you think,” asked Joseph, “that he cherished a 
vengeful féeling against the aristocracy always, and that it de- 
termined his political sentiments ? Ihave read that from the 
beginning of the revolutionary struggle he was on the side of 
those who demanded a change of government, And when the 
Emperor of Austria wanted to trace his genealogy to the 
princes of Treviso, he haughtily replied, ‘I am the Rodolph of 
my race.’ ”’ 

‘« What did he mean by that ?”’ asked Mabel. 

‘* Rodolph founded the Austrian family,’’ I explained. 
“Then, to a professional genealogist,” continued Joseph, 
not noticing the interruption, “he said, ‘Friend, my patent 
dates from Monte Notte——’” 

His first battle,’ put in Ralph. 

—‘ and his attitude toward kings and noblemen was always 
insolent and overbearing, as if he hated them.” 

“‘ Doubtless,” I replied, ‘‘I remember reading that he said 
it was the accident of birth that determined his politics. But 
that his later ideas of government did not quite coincide with 
his earlier, is pretty certain; for being sent to Valencia when 
sixteen years old, as second lieutenant in an artillery regiment, 


he competed anonymously for a prize offered by the Academy 
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of Lyons for the best answer to Raynal’s question, ‘What are 
the principles and institutions by the application of which 
mankind can be raised to the highest happiness ?’ and gained 
it. Talleyrand afterward obtained the essay and brought it to 
his Emperor, thinking to please him. Napoleon glanced over 
a few pages, then threw it hastily into the fire.” 

“ T can’t understand how that indicated any change of opin- 
ions,” said Annie. ‘“‘I should rather think it showed how 
ashamed he was of his literary effort when he was old enough 
to have done better. That is the way I feel already, looking 
over my own old compositions.” 

“No,” said Emma, “I understand his feeling perfectly. 
Doubtless, as a youth he had a high ideal of a pure, true gov- 
ernment, the exact opposite of the French government; but 
when placed in the position and with the power to establish it, 
he found it would lessen his opportunities for becoming the 
wonder and the terror of mankind. That seems to have been 
his ambition.’’ 

“ By the way,” I said, “the great Laplace examined him, at 
the Royal Military School at Paris, and pronounced him fitted 
for the rank of second lieutenant, as I told you he was when 
he competed for that prize.” 

“Born 1749, died 1827,” said Ralph, with his head 
in his hands, looking at the floor. 

“Examined him in mathematics, probably,’’ said Julia. 

“* Napoleon's favorite authors,”’ I went on, “ were Plutarch 
and Tacitus. Plutarch was a great painter of heroic char- 
acters, and Tacitus was the profoundest master of political 
wisdom. Ossian was his favorite poet, all through life.’’ 

“ Plutarch, second century; Tacitus, third century. I must 
look up Ossian,’ said Ralph, trying to calculate something, 
with his eyes shut. 

Grade B, to an individual, reproved Ralph for his ignorance 
of Ossian’s date of birth, by some quaint speeches and witty 
thrusts, which I don’t remember, but which he took in good 
part, promising them to be able to tell them after the next 
review.” 

“* He was given the command of the army invading Italy when 
he was twenty-six years old. When he returned to France, 
after his victories in Italy, the young Napoleon was the hero 
of the French people. The government of France was then a 
republic, under a Directory, which had five chief Directors 
and their subordinates. This Directory, fearing Napoleon’s 
popularity and ambition, gave him the command of an army 
of 40,000 veterans for an invasion of Egypt. Here he won 
many victories; but hearing of the great confusion of affairs 
at the French capital, he returned to France, and found the 
Directory in disgrace with the people. He believed that it 
would be an easy matter to concentrate the executive power in 
a single individual, and he rushed a company of grenadiers 
into the Council Hall. He had a new constitution ready, and 
it was then adopted. The new government was called a Con- 
sulate; the First Consul, Napoleon himself, and two others. 
Thus Napoleon was master of France. The morning after the 
constitution was announced, the streets of Paris were pla- 
carded with this” (and I went to the blackboard) : 


PouiticaL SUBTRACTION. 
From 5. Directors - 
Take 2 Directors 
There remain 3 Consuls. 
From these take 2 Consuls. 
And there remains 1 Buonaparte. 


“That's a pasquil,” said Jim. 

“ Paris stood for France,” said Joseph, “‘and it is pretty 
plain that the French people knew where the thing was tend- 
ing,—the government, I mean.”’ 

“ He began at once,”’ I went on, “‘ to assert his power. He 
put the press under the greatest restrictions, and banished or 
imprisoned all refractory editors.”’ 

“Of course he must do that,” said Joseph ; “free writing 
and despotism are implacable foes.’’ 

“ Well,” said saucy Jim, “ it doesn’t require a very highly 
cultivated state of mind to look down on a man incompetent to 
hold his own against an intelligent press.”” (Jim’s father was 
an editor.) ‘‘I suppose there were thoughtful, educated men 
among those editors. Wasn’t that a time when great philoso- 
phers and thinkers and writers, and such fellows abounded ?”’ 

1T79 to 1815,” suggested Ralph. 

“ Laplace, Cavier, Arago, Comte, Béranger, Guizot, Ver- 
net. Yes, it wasa period noted in all countries for great 
names,”’ said Julia. 

“* By the year 1811,” I continued, “ Napoleon’s empire ex- 
tended from the borders of Denmark to the borders of Naples. 
Immense armies had battled, cities had been burned, treas- 
ures had been squandered, thousands of men had been slaugh- 
tered, all for the glory of Napoleon Bonaparte. It came to no 
other result. He left France smaller, feebler, poorer than he 

found 

“‘ When was he crowned emperor?” asked Emma of Ralph. 


VII. blessed the crown. And he was crowned king of Italy, 
with the iron crown of the Lombards, in 1805.”’ 

**IT am inclined to think,’”’ said Joseph, ‘‘that bad as he 
was, and as little good as he did, to the best of his ability he did 
what he thought best for France. It is very certain that his 
policy was wanting in sagacity, and that he did not understand 
the demands of civilized modern Europe. His only reliance 
was on the military spirit of the French, at a time when the 
conditions were such that a universal monarchy could not be 
established by force. That was a time when, if he had been 
equal to the occasion, he might have contrasted his govern- 
ment strikingly and advantageously with the governments of 
the past, by establishing an order of things which would do 
away with the old abuses. There seems to have been an ex- 
pectation in the hearts of his subjects that he would do that, 
and they rallied round him as no leader was ever supported 
before; but great as he was intellectually, he was not great 
enough to comprehend that situation. His splendid victories 
and selfish grandeurs passed from history like the smoke of 
his artillery.” 

** Well, the lesson to the rest of the world is of some ac- 
count,” said Jim. ‘* We may believe now that only that good 
profits which has for its aim and end the serving of mankind, 
to make them better and happier.’’ 

**Wasn’t Josephine Napoleon’s empress ?’”’ asked Annie. 
One of the class nodded ‘“‘ Yes.” 

** Well,’”’ said Annie, “‘she was a beautiful Creole, and un- 
derstood all about plants. She introduced the Camelia into 
France from the West Indies.” 

** From the sublime to the ridiculous,”’ said saucy Jim. 

** Not so,”’ said Joseph. ‘‘It is well Annie mentioned Jo- 
sephine, for she was one of the most-———”’ 

The clock began to strike four, — a definite signal for sepa- 
ration, and Grade B passed out of my recitation-room to their 
several seats in the pleasant schoolroom. They began to read 
French history at home, after that “‘ talk,’’ of their own ac- 
cord, and later Prussian history, after a similar talk about 
Frederick the Great. I began these conversations with two 
distinct purposes in view: first, that we might become so- 
cially acquainted, my class and I; and, second, to break up 
their taste for light reading. 


SCIENCE. 


— M. Sudre advocates a scheme for a universal language, to 
be formed out of the seven notes of music, do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si, which are pronounced in the same way by all peoples. 

— Charles Crocker, president of the Southern Pacific, has 
given the Academy of Science, San Francisco, $20,000 in 


Southern Pacific 6 
to original scientific investigation on the Pacific slope. 


— From experiments made by Dr. Joule, he concludes that 
a single plate of perforated zinc, about a foot square, placed 
over a gas-jet, is sufficient to retain most of the noxious ema- 
nations produced by the gas, such as sulphuric acid, etc. 

— Duter, a German scientist, has visibly demonstrated to 
the eye the circulation of the blood of the human body. 
The patient’s head was fixed in a frame which supported a 
lamp and a microscope. The lower lip was fastened to the 
stage of the microscope by clips, the inner surface being upper- 
most; a strong light and the microscope were brought to bear 


blood-corpuscles through the minute capillaries were plainly 
seen, the colorless corpuscles appearing like white paid «: 
ting the red stream. 

— A foreign scientific journal remarks, as a curious physio- 
logical fact,—and an important one, too, if true,—that although 
open-air life is so favorable to health, it has the apparent effect 
of stunting the growth in early youth. Thus, while the chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents, carefully housed and tended, are 
found to be taller for their age than the children of the poor, 
they are not so strong in after-years. The conclusion, if cor- 
rect, is clear, — that indoor-life forces growth at the wrong 
period, and that the natural parental pride in a big, bouncing 
child is altogether misplaced. 

— The most extensive application of electricity to engineer- 
ing ever made will be the plan of Mr. Maxim, of New York, 
for draining the basin around the city of Mexico, to do which 
a company has been formed, the funds raised, and the con- 
tracts signed. The plan, in brief, is to establish, on the west- 
ern slope of the mountains, where the fall is great and rapid, 
a number of water-wheels sufficient to develop some 20,000 
horse-power, and make them drive dynamo-electric machines 
of high electro-motive power. The current from these ma- 
chines is to be conducted about twenty miles to a set of elec- 
tric motors placed on the margin of the lake, and driving- 
pumps, which will require about 7,000 horse-power to work 
them. The water has to be raised about forty feet to clear the 
ridge, but once raised, it has an uninterrupted fall toward the 
Pacific of several thousand feet, so that the descending water 


is made to keep up the work. The whole apparatus consti- 
tutes what Mr. Maxim calls an “ electric syphon.”” The plan 


“Dee. 2, 1804,” he replied, “at Notre Dame. Pupe Pius 


will, it is believed, succeed, and thus relieve Mexico from the 
inundations that have damaged it so much for several centuries, 


per cent. bonds, the interest to be devoted A 


on the surface of the lip, and the wonderful procession of the | g<: 


VARIETIES. 


— Proper name for a horse-railroad conductor, Oscar. 
— The chiropodist first dates from William the Corncurer. 


— ‘** Gracious! wife,” said a father, as he looked at his son 
William’s torn trousers, ‘‘ get that little Bill reseated.”” And 
she replied, ‘‘ So I will.” 


— Little Joe was away from home on a visit, At the din- 
ner-table the potatoes were passed to him, and the lady asked 
him if he would have some. ‘‘ No, ma’am,”’ he said, ‘‘I can 
get them at home,”’ 


— At the beach, a dog that had gone into the water for a 
piece of driftwood found some difficulty in reaching the shore. 
‘What is he endeavoring to do?” said Araminta to Julian. 
“* Trying to moor his barque on the wild New-England shore, 
I should think,’’ was the impertinent response. 


— God keeps a niche 
In heaven to hold our idols! and albeit 
He brake them to our faces, and denied 
That our close kisses should impair their white, 
I know we shall behold them raised complete, — 


The dust shook from their beauty, — glorified. 
— Mrs. Browniny. 


— In a Restaurant.—Gent (to the waiter): ‘ Bring me some 
grammatical and typographical errors.’”’ Waiter (looking bps. 
zled at first, but recovering in a moment his usual serenity): 
We're just out of them, sir.”” Gent: ‘Then what do you 
mean by keeping them on your bill of fare ?’’ 


— ‘I knew he was no saint,”’ said the m’s wife, re- 
ferring to a party who church, but whose 
piety her husband had been in the habit of extolling. ‘‘No 
saint, my dear? I don’t understand you.” ‘‘ Don’t, eh? 
Well, I sat in the pew next to him this morning, and when he 
made believe get down to pray, his knee-joints creaked like 
the rusty hinges of an old barn-door.”’ 


— I’m a very sick man,”’ observed the tramp, languidly, as 
he anchored himself at a restaurant table; ‘‘the doctor says I 
must have strengthening food. Give me something with 
plenty of iron in it.” The waiter shaded the corners of his 
mouth with his hands, and then bellowed in stentorian tones, 
** One keg of nails!”’ 


— For children, the grave should be covered, literally and 
spiritually, with flowers; for them the valley of the shadow of 
death should be doubly illuminated with the home-light of 
love and faith, pouring through a door opening toward heaven, 
and with sweet, welcoming light, outshining from the windows 
of the Father’s house, but a little way off.—Grace Greenwood. 


1881-2. Teachers Glab List 


1881-2. 


Journal of Education. 


Name, Regular Price. With. Withont. 
8 Monthly, - - - - - 400 5.70 3.35 
“ Young People, - - - - 1.50 3.15 1.35 
ppleton’s Journal, Mile .if 3.00 4.90 2.55 
Art M ine, - - 9.00 10.40 8.00 
Popular Science Mon ale 5.00 6.60 4.30 
Scribner’s Monthly, - - - 4.00 5.70 3.35 
8t. Nicholas Magazine, - 3.00 4.95 2.69 
North American Review, - - - - 65.00 6.50 4.15 
mer, - - 
Unitarian Review, 3.00 5.00 2.60 
The Western, - - 2.00 4.00 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, - ~ 5.00 6.50 4. 
Littell’s Living Age, - - + - - 8,00 9.75 7.40 
Catholic World, 5.00 6.75 4.45 
Wide Awake, ee - - 250 $3 2.25 
Boston Weekly G 90 
Princeton Review,- - - - - 2.00 4.35 1.90 
Klectricité(France), - -  - - - 425 6.60 4.20 
Kansas City Review, 2.50 470 2.25 
Scientific American, - - - - - $20 5.10 2.75 
bad Supplement, - - - - 5.00 6.50 425 
Woman’s Journal, - - - - - 2.50 4.60 2.25 
Journal of Chemistry, - - - «+ 1.00 3.35 : 90 
The Magazine of Art(Cagsell),- - - 4.00 5.85 3.50 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, - - - 2.75 4.85 2.50 
ur, - - - - 
Eainbarg Review (N. Y. reprint), 4.00 6.75 3.40 
on Quarter! ‘ 
British Quarterly,’ 5.75 3.40 
Review, - - 4.00 5.75 3.40 
Three “ “ - - 10.00 11,00 8.70 
Two “ «“ “ “ - = 10.00 11.25 9.00 
Three “ « 3 “ - - 13.00 13.40 11.30 
Four “ «@ “ “ - «- 16.00 15.25 13.00 
Penn Monthly, = = 3.00 4.60 2.45 
Literary Wor © %e- 4.30 1.85 
Quarterly Review (Eng.) on 4.00 5.90 
Leslie's Sunday Magasine, 3.00 5.10 2:70 
“ Leslie's” Dilustrated Newspaper, - 
er 
* sand Girls’ Weekly, - 250 4.65 2.25 
8:00 
“ Pleasant 3.80 1.40 


The above list comprises but a small portion of the publications which 
we supply at club rates. Our patrons may add to their list new subscrip- 
tions for any periodical, and, with few exceptions, they can expect the 

Address, 


ordinary club discount. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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e Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tae JouRNAL excep 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his H = 
promise to return rejected 


. He 

MSS., or correspond with the writers. Co 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns ingore 
tively demands it.] 


THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC. 


According to the Philadelphia Record, too much time is 
given in the schools of that city to the study of arithmetic. 
The latter is continued through all the grades, from primary 
to high. By far the larger part of the students leave, in order 
to engage in work, without completing the course. In this 
way those to, whom the subject is of special importance fail to 
gain a thorough knowledge of it. Complaints have also come 
from other sources, that too prominent a place is given to this 
branch, and that, at the same time, too little is accomplished 
in the way of making the average scholar a complete master 
of it. Convinced that there is here a real evil, the writer 
would suggest the following remedies: 

1. Use a single text-book. 

2. Insist upon the pupils’ learning definitions, principles, and 
explanations thoroughly, and require them to give the latter, 
after they are understood; also to invent problems illustrating 
the principles, 

8. Avoid the practice, common in many country schools es- 
pecially, of allowing the student, while performing examples 
upon the blackboard, to use the book. Require perfect inde- 
pendence of the latter, and the ability to solve problems out- 
side of those in the assigned lesson. 

4, During part of each recitation have the whole class at the 
blackboard solving the same problems. In this way each pu- 
pil will be able to perform several examples at one recitation. 
If the boards are well arranged, and the teacher watchful, 
there will be little chance for copying or receiving aid from 
others. A desire to be the first to get the correct result will 
stimulate all to do their best, and make each one quick and 
careful in his work. The teacher should require proof, before 
stating the right answer, especially if several different results 
are obtained. In conducting this exercise, special care must 
be taken not to discourage the backward members of the class. 

If this plan is adopted in advance and review lessons, with 
new problems each time, the student can be made to do more 
real, independent work in one year than in a much longer 
time with less careful methods. While it is to be hoped that 
most teachers adopt a course as good or better than this, it is 
also possible that some, in working out methods for themselves, 
may find help in these suggestions, and for that reason they 
are given. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Bridgeton, N. J., November, 1881. 


LATIN AS AN AID TO ENGLISH. 


The article by “‘ H. L. B.”” suggests some questions I would 
like to see discussed or answered through your columns. 
There are several things disposed of so nicely in Latin gram- 
mar that it has always been a wonder to me why they should 
be awkward in English. Would it be incorrect to bring into 
use in English grammar what is trae in Latin? As“ H. L. B.” 
suggests, why could we not call what an indefinite relative as 
we do in Latin, and why could we not say the subject of an 
infinitive is in the objective case? In the sentence (I, found, 
report, ete.) “I found the report to be true,”” why would it not 
be correct to say, “‘report is in the objective case subject of 
the infinitive,”’ instead of disposing of it as our grammars do ? 

Tue JouRNAL last week was excellent, and I watch for it 
with interest every week. W. 8S. H. 


BOSTON CRAMMING., 


I heard, last Thanksgiving, one of our most scholarly minis- 
ters, in Dr. Hale’s church, detail with scorn the absurd lessons 
his children had in the public schools. Would that the whole 
board of committee and supervisors could have heard the ar- 
raignment! But they have never been reached by even the 
echo of it. Will you give them, through the wider call of the 
press, the benefit of my experience? Here is my little girl’s 
“home lesson” from the grammar school. These are her 
** points,” to be learned by heart, and in order, before drawing a 
map from memory: 


1. Cape Firth ........ 5 Oh Davie Meld... 

2. Pentland Firth 3 13. rmaroon «......+ 

3. 4 14. Firth of Solway .... 55 3 

4. 5 2 16. PortPatrick...... +. 55 5 

5. Berwick-on-Tweed 2 16. Malin Head........ 5534 

6. Boston ...<...++++++ 53 0 17, Dunkalk Bay ...... 54 

7. London ....... 0 18. Camsore Point .... 

8. 511-6 1%E 19, Muzzen’s Head .... 51 

9. Yarmouth.......... 52% 13, 20. Galway Ba 9 

10. Land’s End....... 21. Earns Head......-- 

UL, 52%, 22. Donegal Bay ....-- 814 


That is the list which (with all its blunders) my child re- 
cited to me last night, ready for school this morning. 

“* Wasting her time,”—does some mechanicsay? ‘‘—— non- 
sense; infernal shame,’’—does some merchantsay? Yes; but 
the worst is not the waste, not the nonsense ; they are bad 
pee but the worry and fret — distress of the child lest 

e 

ould miss and not be prom A = 


THE TONIC SOL-FA. 
Ep. JoURNAL OF EDUCATION: Dear Sir :—In a notice of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, in Taz JouRNAL of Oct. 27, you direct 
inquirers to the English headquarters for information. Will 
you permit us to call attention to the fact that we have been 
appointed sole agents for the system in the United States, and 
that we publish a full exposition of the system, which has 
been advertised in yourcolumns for some time? We also pub- 
lish a monthly journal in the interest of the movement, called 
the Tonic Sol-fa Advocate. As the English publishers would 
only refer their American correspondents to us for informa- 
tion, it is simply a waste of time to send letters across the 

ocean. Respectfully, BieLow & Marn, 
76 East 9th street, New York. 


- 
A LITERARY CURIOSITY FOR SCHOLARS. 


Every student of nouns, pronouns, and verbs, knows the 
necéssity of transposing language for the sake of ascertaining 
its grammatical construction. The following shows twenty- 
six different readings of one of Gray’s well-known poetical 
lines, yet the sense is not affected: 


The weary plowman plods his homeward way. 
The plowman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
His homeward way the weary plowman plods. 
His homeward way the plowman, weary, plods. 
The weary plowman homeward plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, homeward plods his way. 
His way the weary plowman homeward plods. 
His way, the plowman, weary, homeward plods. 
The plowman, homeward, plods his weary way. 
His way the plowman, homeward, weary, plods. 
His homeward, weary way the plowman plods. 
Weary, the plowman homeward plods his way. 
Weary, the plowman plods his homeward way. 
Homeward, his way the weary plowman plods. 
Homeward, his way the plowman weary plods. 
Homeward, his weary way, the plowman plods. 
The plowman, homeward, weary plods his way. 
His weary way, the plowman homeward plods. 
His weary way, the homeward plowman plods, 
Homeward the plowman plods his weary way. 
Homeward the weary ime plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, his way homeward plods, 
The plowman plods his homeward weary way. 
The plowman plods his weary homeward way. 
Weary the plowman his ~— bomeward plods. 
Weary his homeward way the plowman plods. 
—Evangelical Messenger. 


#00 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 177. Was an unqualified the proper answer 
to this query ? 

Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable says: ‘“‘To weigh 
anchor is to lift it from its moorings, so that the ship may 
start on her voyage. Assoon as this is done the ship is under- 
weigh; i.e., in movement.’’ In Dr. Ogilvie’s Imperial Dic- 
tionary, published in 1853, I find, — ‘‘ Under-weigh: A vessel 
is said to be under-weigh when she has weighed anchor or left 
her moorings. It is also written under-way.” Will some 
reader of THE JOURNAL, who has access to Falconer’s Uni- 


versal Marine Dictionary, please tell us what, if anything, it 
says about the term in question ? A. F. ONDERDONK. 
Albany, N. Y., 1881. 


No. 172. ‘‘ War” begs leave to dissent from my argument 
and conclusions, and at the same time admits that ‘I joyed 
to receive an education”’ ‘‘ probably states a truth,’’ and is as 
good a form as ‘‘I joy to have received an education” would 
be. Slight ground for dissent, there, aslit seems jto me. In 
the next case supposed, ‘‘I wish that I had gone to Baltimore 
yesterday” would be better English than either of ‘ War’s” 
supposed forms. 

C. E, Cary says, ‘In a vast majority of cases the meaning 
intended is, I should have liked (yesterday) to go (at that 
time).’’ It seems to me that such should always be the mean- 
ing; and hence I would never use the other form, but would 
use instead, “‘I wish (now) that I had gone yesterday,” as 
suggested above. 

Finally, ‘‘War’’ asks, hens set?” I answer, yes, 
everywhere and always, except in the grammar or dictionary, 


here they have to sit. Hence the grammar or lexicographer 
alone anaes let his hen sit, unless he fs willing either to seb hier, 
or to wait till she is willing toset hersel/. C. R. B. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


. OncuTT, Manager Bureau of. oston : 
uy Sir :—It affords me pleasure to ‘certify to the advan- 
tages your Bureau of Education has afforded me. I was en- 
abled, through your efficient aid, to secure a teacher for a very 
important position (at a season when it seemed more than un- 
usually difficult), who has performed the duties in a manner 
most satisfactory to the school committee a to 1 
Very truly yours, ee 


Temple Grove SEMINARY, Nov. 3, 1881. 
Mr. Oncurr: My Dear Sir:—I was very much pl 


with your prompt response to m call for a teacher. 
t to is doing very well. 
Bigelow, whom you mally me, ing 


“STONE HALL,” WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
(Opened September, 1881.) 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Comes a new princess to hearts that are waiting, 
Eager with welcome, her coming to greet. 
Down by the shores of the silvery waters, 
Hark for the tread of her beautiful feet. 
Princess, indeed, of the truest blood royal, 
Stately her bearing, as fitting her line. 
Homage we give to her, hearts that are loyal 
Kneel as one kneels at a hallowing shrine. 


What shall we bring her as gifts for adorning, 
She who is rae so wondrously fair ? 

Seems it the whisper of pines, in the gloaming, 
’Tis but the sweep of her shadowy hair. 

Broidered her robe with the flowers of the valley, 
Clover and daisies and buttercups sweet; 

Bordered with violets, dainty and tender, 
Starry-eyed blossoms for princesses meet. 


Fays of the forest, come forth at our bidding, 
ome with your treasures of shimmer and 
Fashion a crown of your sun-lighted jewels, 
Such as becometh the brow of a queen. 
Spread us a carpet of velvety grasses, 
Woven apace in the loom of the spring, 
Summon the wandering breeze as it passes, 
Perfume from leafage and blossoms to bring. 


Dim through the mists of the years that are vanished, 
Palm-crowned immortals her coming await, 
Breathing warm blessings and earnest God-s 
Now, as she stands at life’s Beautiful Gate. 
Holyoke’s Queen-mother smiles softly in greeting; 
She of fair Troy gives the welcoming hand; 
Voices unnum invite her to enter 
Now, and possess all the glorious land. 


What shall we bring her, this Princess beloved? 
Honor and fealty evermore new, 

Prayers that are prompted by lovejthat abideth, 
Best of all hearts that are true. 

Longings and hopes shall in her have fruition, 
Largess of bounty indeed shall she give; 

Hearts yet unborn shall our gladness reécho, 
Long live our Princess, aye, long may she live. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the o of W.H, 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 75 LETTERS. 


ay le 20, 41, 13, one for whom the Temple of Solomon 
was built. 

My 22, 47, 75, 2, 12, the kind of trees he ordered for build- 
ing material. 

y 72, 53, 14, 20, 52, 5, 43, the place where those trees 

were growing. 
My 64, 61, 31, 16, 48, 61, 656, 6, 34, the people who were 
skilled in hewing timber. 

My 17, 3, 25, a kind of tree King Hiram sent for timber. 

My 69, 66, 74, 55, the country where Hiram was king. 

My 17, 37, 23, 36, 40, 39, the manner of sending the trees 
to Solomon. 

My 59, 50, 42, 60, 58, Solomon would give Hiram in return 
for the timber. 

My 19, 51, 10, another article Solomon gave for Hiram’s 
household. 

My 37, 9, 56, 27, 24, 33, the two kings made. 
$4, 7, 11, 30 


My 46, 23, 37, 66, the kind of place the oracle was, 

My 22, 8, 26, 3, 30, 64; 20, 17; 18, 11, 37, 13, the parti- 
tion before the oracle. 

My 71, 61, 27, 35, 40, 70, the month in which the Temple 
was finished. 

My 64, 15, v., 28, 33, the kings made together. 

My whole is a verse in Psalms. 


TRANSPOSITION, 


Rean Smea’n lalh, donyeb het drawtou sofes, 
Heert swa a ) wwe lal yag thiw doglen soms, 

Enger sargs dan daly serfn nad sadisie thiwe, 

Dna ayfir-scap, hte ginderwan bes’e gilthed, 

Nda eth diw!] yhtem hatt sseten eht lupdan zebere, 
Dan plumes fo warhothn dan airf shean stree. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 27. 
TRANSFORMATION. — Truth, troth, tooth, Booth, boots, 


boors. 
tongue or pen 


B. C. 


Eniema.—For of all sad words of 
The saddest are these, “‘ It might have been.’’ 


Towns In MAssACHUSETTS.—1. Townsend. 2. Halifax. 
8. Bradford. 4. Essex. 5. Dunstable. 6. Braintree. 7. Or- 
ange. 8. Oxford. 9. Ashland, 10. Brimfield. 11, Peabody. 
12. Warwick. 13. Uxbridge, 

**C.,”? Bangor, Me., sends correct solutions to Enigma and 
Word-square of Oct. 20. 


Prizzk Awarp.—The October prize for best original puzzle 


is awarded to ‘‘* **,”’ Providence, R.I., who prefers to re- 
main anonymous. The puzzle will be published next week. 
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My 44, 25, 15, 26, 4, the size of the stones. 
My 22, 73, 64, 49, 38, 66, the value of the stones. i 
My 17, 67, 24, 57, 62, 32, the year of Solomon’s reign when 
he began building the Temple. a 
My 48, 60, 57, 41, 73, 1; 72, 63, 18, 54, 45, 64, the size | 
of the window-panes. q 
My 1, 3, 68, 21, 63, 6, 18, the kind of stairs which led to A 
4 the middle chamber. 
| 
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its products, this excels as much as that fell short. Ac- 
commodations are ample, good, and cheap. The one 
thing now needed is the hearty codperation of the rail- 
road corporations to assure cheap fares and a large at- 
tendance. Nothing has ever happened before in the 
history of the country to prove so adequately the iden- 
tity of the interests of the cotton growers and the cot- 
ton manufacturers as this exhibition. 


Dr. WickrersHam, late State Supt. of Schools of 
Pennsylvania, has retired from the editorship of The 
School Journal, and Dr. Higbee, the State Superintend- 
ent, succeeds to the position. Dr. Wickersham has ed- 
ited The School Journal with his well-known ability 
for eleven years, and his thorough acquaintance with 
schools, principles, and methods abundantly qualified 
him to edit what has become, without disparagement to 


— sd | other monthly educational magazines, the best of its 
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Ovr Boston letter will be a regular department of 
Tae Journat in the future. We trust that while our 
correspondent aims to write the truth concerning our 
schools, he will “ Nothing extenuate, set down naught 
in malice,” and that all his faults of judgment will 
“lean to virtue’s side.” Boston is a city whose light 
cannot be hid, and it is well if the light of her doings 
be set on a candlestick, and not hidden under a bushel. 
If the light that is in her be occasionally eclipsed by 
opaque bodies, it will only be fora moment, that it may 
shine the brighter when the darkness has passed away. 


Presipent ArtHur has appointed Thursday, Nov. 
24, as a day for national thanksgiving,— 


* for Nay? ag vs to look back upon the blessings brought to 
them in the c anging course of the seasons, and to return sol- 
emn thanks to the all-giving source from whom they flow. 
And although at this period, when the falling leaf admonishes 
us that the time of our sacred duty is at hand, our Nation still 
lies in the shadow of a great bereavement, and the mourning 
which has filled our hearts still finds its sorrowful expression 
toward the God before whom we but lately bowed in grief and 
supplication; yet the countless benefits which have showered 
upon us during the past twelve months call for our rever- 
ent gratitude, and make it fitting that we should rejoice with 
thankfulness that the Lord in his infinite mercy has most sig- 
nally favored our country and our people. Peace without and 
perity within have been vouchsafed to us. No pestilence 
Eee aisited our shores; the abundant privileges of freedom 
which our fathers left us in their wisdom are still our increas- 
ing heritage; and if, in parts of our vast domain, some afflic- 
tion has visited our brethren in their forest homes, yet even 
this calamity has been tempered in a manner, sanctified by the 
erous compassion for the sufferers which has been called 
orth throughout our land. For all these things, it is meet 
that the voice of the Nation should go up to God in devout 
homage.” 


Tue Cotton Exposition at Atlanta assumes propor- 
tions of unexpected magnitude in the eyes of Northern 
and English visitors. The recuperative and productive 
power of the South is shown to be marvelous, and all 
are astonished at the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and at the great variety in the exhibits. From the cot- 
ton in the fields to the finest fabric, nothing is wanting. 
Matters of the greatest interest are found in the treat- 
ment of cotton in the seed, and in ginning and prepar- 
ing. There are various processes of improvement of 
which but little is known, but which are of the utmost 
importance to the future of the manufacturers. The 
collection of ores, timbers, and other natural products is 
unequaled. In fact, it is the judgment of the commit- 
tee that no one who can possibly spare the time should 
fail to visit the exposition. The committee is agreed 


class in the country. In his valedictory to the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvaina, in the November number of The 
Journal, he thus touchingly alludes to his great work 
in the State: 


**In disconnecting myself from The Journal the last link is 
broken that has bound me officially to the public-school sys- 
tem for well nigh thirty years, as county superintendent of 
Lancaster county, as principal of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, as Superintendent of Public Instruction, and as 
editor of the School Journal. The work of these years cannot 
be done over again or it might be better done. It must now 
be left to the charitable judgment of my fellowmen, and to 
oe approval or disapproval of the Good Father who rules all 


ings. 

“tt is with much regret, not unmixed with a feeling of 
sadness, that I now bid good-bye, — most likely a final good- 
bye,—to the school-men with whom I have so long acted, and 
the school interests that I have so long tried to serve.’’ 


The school-men of the country as well as of Pennsyl- 
vania will not accept this as the final good-bye. 
Brother Wickersham, we are not quite prepared to say 
the last adieu. 


Tue readers of the report of the New-England Super- 
intendents’ Association, as presented in our columns 
last week, were as much surprised as we to learn from 
the lips of Mr. Littlefield, a supervisor in the schools of 
Boston, that he questioned the utility of discussing 
these and similar questions (“The Best Methods of 
Teaching”), and of all such investigations. First, be- 
cause educators are thereby trenching upon very dan- 
gerous ground, which may lead to universal doubt of 
all educational truths, which, he declared, investigation 
had done in the religious world; and second, because 
there was no educational science or principles,—at least, 
he did not know of any. He considered that all this 
talk about the quality of the matter, rather than the 
quantity to be given children, was all bosh. He said 
that others were taught in the old way, and its good 
effects were patent to everybody. “This idea of only 
asking the teachers to do what they think they 
can, would make district schools of all our graded 
schools. A superintendent of schools is as necessary as 
an overseer of a mill or of slaves, though, if put to the 
popular vote, every superintendency would be at once 
abolished.” 

We abstained from editorial comments on these 
strangely novel sentiments of a Boston supervisor for 
several reasons, chief among which was our desire to 
save the reputation of The Board of Supervisors from 
the charges of incompetency and weakness, which are 
so often heard uttered, and partly to give Mr. Little- 
field the opportunity to retract, in his cooler moments, 
the words spoken in the heat of debate. It is unfortu- 
nate that Supervisor Littlefield should have uttered the 
sentiments which our stenographie reporter credits 
him with, but it is much to his credit that he presents 
over his own name, in another column an explanation of 
the case. One supervisor has perhaps wisely learned 
through this and other recent experiences that speech 
is not always silver, but that silence is golden. 


that there has been nothing equal to this exhibition 
since the Centennial, and in respect to cotton and all 


Umnper the heading of “What the peasants wish,” 
an Austrian educational journal mentions that several 


thousand Austrian peasants held a meeting lately at 
Vienna on the subject of sehool matters, in which they 
refused to join with those who are complaining of the 
public schools, but limited themselves to the expression 
of the wish that Catholic children should have Catholic 
teachers, allowing Protestants and Jews the liberty to 
demand similar privileges for their children. But ina 
country where the population is so divided into differ- 
ent creeds, the difficulty immediately presents itself of 
providing for the different sects; and the journal pro- 
nounces that while the demand cannot be called unrea- 
sonable, the obstacles to be overcome in fully carrying 
it out are quite insuperable. 


MR. WINTHROP AT YORKTOWN. 


The succcession of centennial celebrations during the 
past few years has enriched American literature with a 
remarkable group of semi-historical discourses, addresses, 
and orations. In this goodly number the recent ora- 
tion of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, at Yorktown, on 
the anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis, easily 
takes the foremost rank. Mr. Winthrop, in his intro- 
duction, gracefully ascribes his own election to the post 
of orator to the absence of the great men whose highest. 
efforts are associated with similar occasions. But we 
doubt if even Choate, Everett, Webster, or any of the 
great orators of Virginia have left an oration so valua- 
ble as a piece of historical portraiture, so replete with 
the highest form of commemorative eloquence, so full 
of practical wisdom, patriotic fervor and religious exal- 
tation, so remarkable as a work of art, as this effort by 
Mr. Winthrop. 

During the past twenty years, we have had frequent 
occasion to feel that his retirement from political sta- 
tion, almost a generation ago, only left him-free to 
enter upon labors equally responsible and more vital 
than any possible work of American statesmanship. 
The fruit of his careful historical studies has appeared 
in the new life of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and a succession of admirable discourses that will take 
high rank in American historical literature. His pres- 
idency of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund has given to his mind that insight into 
Southern civilization which seems to be denied to the 
majority of able Northern statesmen. We should be 
glad to know that any man in Congress, during the 
past five and twenty years, had wrought a more valu- 
able service for the country than Mr. Winthrop by his 
broad and fruitful labors in these directions. Certainly, 
there can be no higher mission for any American 
citizen than to reproduce the most notable periods of 
history as this most accomplished of historical orators 
has been doing, or to lay the foundations of history as 
they have been quietly laid by the president and 
secretary of the Peabody Fund in the establishment of 
the common school through vast regions of the national 
domain. 

The first thing that strikes the reader, in the York- 
town oration, is its perfection as a work of art. Al- 
though of unusual length even for such a performance, 
we can understand with what hearty interest it must 
have been heard by the vast throng to which it was 
addressed. As a study in oratory it should be printed 
with his recent oration at Bunker Hill, for the use of 
students. For nowhere, certainly, in American litera- 
ture is the true nature of the oration more nobly 
illustrated than in these truly magnificent addresses. 
The terrible rage for pointed and exaggerated brevity 
that has come in with the growth of the newspaper, as 
'@ symptom of our national hurry and impatience, is 
already making havoc with the sermon and the oration. 
j Nobody now but a man so distinguished as to have his 
own way, dares face the people with any attempt at an 
elobrate treatment of any lofty theme. It is fortunate 
that a few men still have the courage to stand up in 
public and do full justice to a great occasion, appealing 
to the audience of the future, whether the critic of to- 
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day will hear or forbear. We thank Mr. Winthrop 
for setting down in his study, through a whole summer, 
and, with a carefulness that amounts to consecration, 
drawing the full-length portrait of this most notable 
day in the affairs of the new continent. 

The most careless reader cannot fail to be delighted 
with the wonderful power of portraiture shown in the 
delineation of the various characters that figure on Mr. 
Winthrop’s broad canvas. We doubt if any of us 
has before realized what a remarkable body of famous 
men, representing the leading nations of Europe as 
well as the colonies, was gathered on that memorable 
occasion. In the brilliant procession that passes in 
review in Mr. Winthrop’s oration, we behold a score of 
European names that touch on every vital spot in the 
subsequent history of the old world. Great Britain, 
with all her colonies; France, in her revolutionary prog- 
ress to a republic; Germany, representing Frederick 
the Great and represented to-day by eminent names ; 
Sweden, Poland; indeed, young continental Europe 
seems to have been marshalled on that spot at the ris- 
ing of the curtain which should usher in the great 
drama of the People’s Government now well on toward 
its fifth act in every Christian land. In all these de- 
scriptions of the eminent foreign and native characters 
that were grouped on that occasion, we feel the touch of 
the master’s hand, Many an incisive or luminous sen- 
tence lights up a new phase in the manhood of some 
familiar personage, while nowhere have we seen such a 
happy representation of the peculiar relations and 
grand friendships existing between the leading actors 
in the great revolution. We know better Washington, 
Layfayette, Cornwallis, Hamilton,—every man that 
appears on the scene; even the types of the colonial 
soldiery, the French and English soldier and sailor, the 
regular and the militia-man, kindle into a new life in 
this eloquent review. 

And, certainly, nowhere in our historical literature 
has there been so satisfactory a presentation of the 
mighty significance of this event to the continent and 
the civilized world, as in Mr. Winthrop’s address. In 
the light of his grouping, we realize what a blow was 
struck that day for free government and the progress 
of mankind. In the rare art of historical perspective, 
Mr. Winthrop surpasses all American orators, perhaps 
all orators in the English tongue. By easy stages, 
along gradual paths, he leads us up to his mount of 
vision, and makes us feel the decisive import of this 
memorable day. 

But more valuable than any skill at historical group- 
ing or character-painting is the noble spirit of patriot- 
ism of the most reverent, catholic, and practical sort, 
that pervades this remarkable address. The orator at 
the first glance loops his mighty subject into its own 
magnificent proportions, and, without declamation or 
exaggeration, moves on rapt and exalted by the grand- 
eur of his theme. Everywhere the language takes on 
the solemnity, dignity, and pathos becoming the vast 
and varied subject of discourse. In the most natural 
way the great fundamental virtues that lie at the basis 
of republican nationality are fitly presented and illus- 
trated. The orator stands at a point where the conflicts 
_ of the past generation are already seen in their providen- 

tial relations to the national life. Itis this all-pervading 
spirit that fills this noble discourse ; so that, in reading, 
we feel like wandering through the aisles of a great 
temple, vocal with organ harmonies, looking at the 
pictures and statues and historical monuments, with 
the elevation of soul becoming the sanctities and solem- 
nities of the place. 

Not the least valuable portion of this matchless o 
tion is the paragraph devoted to education. Mr. Win- 
throp touches the vital nerve of school-life in the South, 
when he speaks of the Peabody Fund as “ the little 
leaven which has leavened the whole lump.” And then 
come the words that should be pondered by every South- 
ern schoolman : “ The whole lump must be kneaded and 
moulded and worked over, with unceasing activity and 


energy, by every town, village, and district for itself, or 
there will be no sufficient bread for the hungry and 
famished masses,” 

This oration crowns the long and fruitful life of its 
author, as a noble dome rises above a building dedicated 
to memorable recollections in a people’s life. But we 
are not prepared yet to let Mr. Winthrop go. He will 
never write another oration like this. But there is 
better work even for him than the writing of orations; 
and we trust his life will be spared to round out the 
full period of the dispensation and final disposal of the 
Peabody Education Fund, of whose board of trustees 
he is president. To few men, however illustrious, is it 
thus given, with one hand to touch the fathers and with 
the other to lay hold on the children; to commemorate 
the past and lay the deep foundations of the future. 


DRIFT. 


— The annual report of the public schools of Kansas City, 
Mo., contains an interesting record of work already done, 
with promise of better things in store. Kansas City contains 
fifty-six thousand people, with eight thousand children,—one- 
tenth colored,—enrolled in its schools. Male teachers are 
paid ninety-three, and female teachers forty-eight dollars per 
month, there being eighty-seven in number, of whom only 
nine aremen. The rate per cent. levied for school purposes 
is four mills. Absenteeism seems to be an evil, as the average 
daily attendance is only four thousand five hundred and ten. 
The superintendent protests against the practice of keep- 
ing children after school; demands additional school room; 
urges higher qualifications in the teachers; reports only 
ninety-three cases of corporal punishment, and makes the 
significant remark, that “if the teachers of Kansas City had 
kept up with Boston in the use of the switch, it would have 
been necessary to have whipped six thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-two children, instead of ninety-three.’’ In com- 
mon with all the growing cities of the West, the school 
authorities complain of the great number of vagrants upon 


the streets, and the evil of absenteeism is positively startling. 
Our new cities must roll up their sleeves and go into this 
work of the suppression of vagrancy and the more thorough 
training of the lower elements of their population, or they will 
organize a disorder and municipal corruption which years of 
political reform cannot overcome. 


— Pennsylvania is ablaze with institutes, and the Pennsyl- 
vania school institute is a peculiar institution. The entire 
body of public s®hool-teachers in a county are brought to- 
gether, for a week, to receive lectures and hear lessons, take 
notes and hold communion with each other, according to their 
desire. The school directors of the county assemble at the 
same time and, sometimes great crowds of people throng the 
meetings, both in the day and eveniug. It is evidently impos- 
sible to handle such bodies otherwise than in mass, although 
we think more would be accomplished were the forenoon given 
to instruction of the whole body, and the afternoon to a care- 
ful rehearsal, discussion, and drill in class-rooms, Certainly, 
no crowd of people can absorb the concentrated mass of valu- 
able instruction and lecturing presented in such a week in the 
best of these institutes. But the occasion is valuable as a sort 
of general revival of the educational spirit in the chief town of 
every county. The teachers of southeastern Pennsylvania are 
a body of unusually healthy, powerful-looking, and social peo- 


ple, and the public-school interest seems in a fair way to pros- 
per. The new State superintendent, Dr. Higbee, is evidently 
aman of large culture, pronounced ideas, and concentrated 


energy. 

— Principal Adams, of Westerly, R. I., in his last report 
says: 

“T suggest, also, that the community owes semeiiog Ss 
itself in this respect. The professional part of this work has 
far outstripped common intelligence upon the same subject. 
Multitudes of people, when they come to learn and compare 
the facts, are amazed at the strides which have been made in 
the last twenty-five years. Could such a periodical as the New 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucATION be read weekly in every 
intelligent family of this community; indeed, could but fifty 
copies be circulated among us, it would do more to raise the 
educational tone of the people than all other agencies com- 
bined. Nothing would do more to banish the belittling treat- 
ment which this great interest has received, and which has 
been its curse for a hundred years. More light is what we 
want all along the line. Let it shine; let nothing be hid or 
done in the dark. This is the people’s interest, ey have a 
right to the fullest information, especially through the press, 
and from school officers through printed reports. 


—A very wide reading of public school reports, from all 
portions of the country, shows that the thoughts of school 
authorities are running in three deep channels. With singular 
unanimity, superintendents and school committees call for, 
ist, a higher order of instruction; 2d, more thoroughly 
trained teachers; and 3d, the elevation of school discipline to 
genuine character-training. The country has evidently passed 
the period when public attention was concentrated on school 


buildings, apparatus, books, and the formal grading of pupils. 
The call is now, first, for the improved teacher, capable of 
working improved machinery, and especially fitted to deal, at 
first hand, with the children. 

— The knowledge of reading and writing adds 25 to 50 per 
cent. to the wages of the average laborer of the United States. 
The 8,000,000 of laborers in Great Britain now, aided by steam 
and machinery, produce more in one year than the labor of 
the 300,000,000 of laborers on the earth could have done in 
1760, before the age of steam and improved machinery. Yet 
people are now found, all overthe land, who are beating their 
solemn brows over the conundrum, “ Does education pay ?”’ 

— A witty and pious friend of ours, of the woman persua- 
sion, puts the result of four thousand years controversy on 
“fate and free will,” in the following object-lesson: “ My 


trust in God is unshaken; but unless my landlady reforms her 
table, I shall certainly change my boarding-place.”” 


THE LATE SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


To THE Epirork oF THE JOURNAL: 

Dear Sir :—In your account of the recent superintendents’ 
meeting, certain wild expressions are ascribed to me which 
seem even more incoherent than anything I remember to have 
said. Your reporter, no doubt, will claim to be blameless, 
and I shall not contest the claim, for I was conscious of fail- 
ing completely to make myself understood. The account will, 
at least, teach me the useful lesson that, however my feelings 
may be aroused, it is unwise to plunge into a debate without 
careful preparation, especially a debate upon educational the- 
ories, which consist so largely in nice verbal distinctions, I 
will trespass upon your attention to correct the report in only 
three of the statements. 

First, with regard to educational discussions, You, sir, can 
testify that I have been a regular attendant upon them for 
years, and I have never doubted their utility, when they are 
made simple and practical rather than general and abstruse, 
when teaching is treated far more as a matter of practice than 
of theory. 

Second, with regard to the principles of education and meth- 
ods of teaching. If I spoke disparagingly of them, it was not 
because I wish to deny their existence or slight their due im- 
portance, but because certain speakers that morning had im- 
plied that if children are taught by “‘ the right method,” it is 
of little consequence whether much or little instruction is im- 
parted to them. This implication is a fashionable fallacy, 
calculated to do much harm; for when there are so many 
branches of study as at present, the quantity of a teacher’s in- 
struction is a question second only to the quality of it, and 
neither can be neglected. Young teachers need to become 
better scholars, to gain a better understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of language, of psychology, of arithmetic, of 
geography, of all the studies they must teach; and no amount 
of loftier pedagogical information can compensate for the lack 
of this knowledge. Other things being equal, I would rather 
have as a teacher a good scholar, who has never read a line 
upon didactics or attended a teachers’ convention, than an 
ordinary or poor scholar, familiar with the entire library of 
pedagogics and all the new methods. No one is a firmer be- 
liever than I in the so-called new methods now employed in 
Boston, Quincy, Lawrence, and elsewhere. But while we like 
to see teachers using what we consider the best ways, if they can 
do so to advantage, still we must remember that there is no royal 
road; that the worst of all methods is mechanical imitation; 
that the same method is not the best for all children; and that 
teachers have a right to be judged by the results of their in- 
struction rather than by the method of it. So I say, as I said 
at the meeting, we talk too much about the theories and too 
little about the practice of education. Far too many educa- 
tors, instead of trying to make the school business attract able, 
talented scholars, unhampered, are exerting themselves to 
frame an inflexible armor of nomenclature, theories, and 
methods, into which every teacher’s originality must be crushed. 

Third: I regret very much that in speaking of superintend- 
ents and teachers, I should have been so unhappy as to illus- 
trate even their remotest relation by the mention of a cotton- 
mill or a plantation. Your reporter will remember, however, 
that my illustration was prompted by the remark of a previous 
speaker, who had said that many teachers are pining for free- 
dom; and he should also remember, that in the very same 
breath, I emphatically disclaimed any intention to compare 
teachers with their inferiors in the least essential particular. 
No one entertains greater respect for teachers than I. No one 
relies more than I upon their individual excellence for the 
good of the schools, and no one less than I upon ail artificial 
contrivances by which poor teachers my be bolstered up. 

Most respectfully, Gro. A. LITTLEFIELD. 

Boston, Nov. 5, 1881. 


— As we go to press we learn that Gov. Long has appointed 
Admiral P. Stone, LL D., Superintendent of Schools of Spring- 
field, as a member of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


A grand appointment, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Youne Forks’ History or THE WAR FoR THE UNION. By 
John D. Champlin, Jr., editor of the Young Folks’ Cyclo- 
pedias, late associate editor of the American Cyclopedia. 
Copiously illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. For 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Carruth, Boston. Price, $2.75. 


A generation of young people has come upon the stage of 
action since the War for the Union was waged, and there has 
been for some time a demand for a trustworthy history of the 
events, suited to young readers, which should give an unpre- 
judiced and impartial record of the great civil struggle. No 
one is better qualified than Mr. Champlin to do this work. 
His ability to collect and arrange facts for young folks has been 
abundantly proven by his admirable Young Folks’ Cyclopedias. 
Going back to the record of “ Early Differences”’ about ques- 
tions of government, he has traced in chronological order the 
events and influences which led to the civil war, giving chap- 
ters to “‘Slavery”’ and “‘ Secession.”” Beginning with the in- 
auguration of Lincoln, and the firing upon ‘‘Sumter,”’ he has 
sketched the striking events of the war, enlivened by incidents 
and anecdotes, which will interest and educate young readers. 
The style of the work is, in the main, excellent, the language 
used being simple; and the illustrations are calculated to aid 
in elucidating the text. Excellent maps of the principal bat- 
tles and sieges are introduced to make the narrative clearer 
and more readily comprehended. Two colored plates are 
given, showing the flags of the Union and the several State and 
Confederate ensigns used in the war; and the principal songs 
which grew out of the struggle, with a brief account of their 
origin, are given in the Appendix. Some exceptions will, 
doubtless, be taken to the conclusions of the author, but it 
will be conceded that he has aimed at and made an honest 
effort to weigh carefully and state the facts of the great strug- 
gle without prejudice, and free from partisanship. While the 
narrative introduces to those in middle life the record of a 
struggle fresh in their minds, it must be remembered that our 
children must read and study it as history. This book meets 
a want for this purpose, and we hope thé author and publish- 
ers will be generously rewarded for their enterprise in prepar- 
ing this excellent work. 


Sounps anp THerr Recations. By A. Melville Bell, prof. 
of Oratory, etc. Philadelphia: Cowperthwaite & Co. $1.50. 


Visible speech, as the science of universal phonetics, deals 
with the elementary sounds of all languages and dialects. The 
sounds of a language depend, for their individual character, 
upon the definite positions and actions of the tongue, lips, and 
soft palate. Visible speech has reduced the elementary sounds 
of all languages to a simple and practical science. It so de- 
fines and explains each sound in any language as to give a defi- 
nite and thorough knowledge of the pronunciation of any lan- 
guage, and represents such definite sound by a symbol suggest- 
ing the physiological mechanism of the sound itself. It is a 
perfect means of acquiring correctly the absolute pronuciation 
of any modern language with ease and accuracy. By this sys- 
tem deaf-mutes have been taught to form words accurately, 
and to speak so as to be heard and understood without diffi- 
culty. Visible speech is invaluable to the missionary, the 
teacher, and student of modern languages, and gives a perfect 
system of phonetics for the elocutionist and primary teacher. 
The new work entitled Sounds and Their Relations, is an ex- 
planation of the visible speech symbols and their relation to 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Spencerian System of 
Penmanship. By P.R. Spencer. Shorter Course (7 Nos), 
84 cts. per doz.; Exercise Books (A and B), $1.20 per doz. ; 
Tracing Books (4 Nos.), 84 cts. doz. ; Coes Soo (Com. 
Sch. Series, 6 Nos.), $1.20 per doz.; Cop ks (Business 
Series, 2 Nos.), $1.20 per doz.; Copy Books (Ladies’ Series, 
2 Nos.) $1.20 per doz.; Copy Books ( Exercise Series, 3 Nos.), 
$1.20 per doz. New York and Chi : Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.; Harrison Hume, 14 Milk St., Boston, New- 
England Agent. 

This well-known system of penmanship originated from a 
careful study of the lines of beauty as drawn by the hand of 
Nature. The author of the Spencerian System wisely based 
his style of writing for practical utility midway between the 
old-style, coarse, round-hand, and the acute, angular style of 
half-a-century ago. Avoiding both extremes, he has developed 
a system adequate to the demands of active business life, and 
furnishes to the children of America a style with all the legi- 
bility of the round-hand, and possessing the freedom and ra- 
pidity of execution which this busy age demands. In fact, his 
system is consistent and symmetrical throughout, and gives to 
the schools a penmanship thoroughly practical and American. 
In penmanship, as in print, a standard should be recognized, 
and the evidences that the world is tending in that direction 
is furnished by the fact that the printing of books and period- 
icals in foreign languages, by the use of the Roman or English 
style of letters, is becoming quite common. The same is true 
in the use of the script; many German, French, and Spanish 
scholars use the American style of writing in correspondence 
and in literary work. The demands of commerce and of liter- 
ature will tend to the unity of all civilized nations in the use 
of the same form of types in printing, and the same standard of 
writing with the pen for the embodiment of the various lan- 


guages used in international communication. All these facts 
Mr. Spencer seems to have foreseen, and when, a half-century 
ago, he devised his system, he laid the foundation for an 
American standard in style that can be adopted by the whole 
world. The several series of the Spencerian Copy and Exer- 
cise Books are models of mechanical excellence, and reflect 
great credit upon the enterprising publishers. 


MAYHEW’s BooKK&EPING. Embracing Single and Double 
Entry, Commercial Calculations, and the Philosophy and 
Morals of Business. By Ira Mayhew, LL.D. Also a new 
edition of Account Books, to be used in connection with 
Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping. A full set for both Sin- 
gle and Double Entry. This set consists of six books, which 
are of sufficient size, and properly ruled for writing up all 
the examples for practice contained in the Bookkeeping. 
Philadelphia: T. H. Butler & Co.; Boston: Hall & Whiting. 


This work has been fully tested, and found admirably adapted 
to the wants of teachers and pupils. It presents the art of 
keeping accounts in a simple, progressive, and thoroughly 
practical manner. This branch should be universally taught 
in all of our common schools, and Mr. Mayhew’s book is just 
suited as the text-book. The methods are well presented, and 
the illustrative examples are excellent. We hope the publish- 
ers will impress upon school officers and teachers the growing 
importance of thisstudy. Having taught from this book many 
years, we can heartily indorse Mr. Mayhew’s system of both 
single and double entry. 


Tue BANNER OF Victory. Songs, Duets, Quartets, and 
Choruses, for Sunday-schools, Prayer and Praise Meetings, 
and the Fireside. By A.J. Abbey and M. J. Munger. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, 35 cents. 


In this new song-book there is everything to make it attract- 
ive. Its pages and title-cover present to the eye a bright, 
clear, and clean appearance, while the music is new and grati- 
fying. Made as a book for children, there is a joyousness of 
spirit manifest throughout the entire work which suits the 
youthful mind, and is an additional recommendation for a 
very fine book. There is a great variety of new songs, duets, 
quartets, and choruses for infant classes as well as older Sun- 
day-school scholars, for prayer and praise meetings, for festi- 
vals and temperance gatherings. The contributors are, in a 
restrictive sense, legion, and the authors are fortunate in pos- 
sessing the faculty of reading and appreciating the needs of 
Sabbath-school children, and of supplying their wants with 


ability and good judgment. 


Tuk FoREIGNER IN Corina. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With 
introduction by Prof. W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

To us there is a special fascination about the Chinese people 
and their civilization, when we remember that centuries 
before the western world was known, this gtrange people were 
philosophers, and developed an oriental civilization which has 
held a nation together for ages, but without progress. As 
were the fathers, so are they in attainments and customs. 
They are a people whom the western world do not care to 
have migrate to our shores ; and the student of progress natu- 
rally inquires why will the Chinamen degrade our blood, cor- 
rupt our morals, and destroy our ideals of government and 
religion. Mr. Wheeler, who went to China in 1865, and re- 
mained as a missionary until 1873, opens to our view the his- 
tory and traditions of this people. Having had specially 
favorable opportunities to study the whole subject, he writes 
with evident fairness and candor, and presents information of 
great practical value in forming a correct judgment upon the 
policy which the United States Government ought to adopt in 
regard to the Chinese on this continent. We are convinced 
that the Oriental should have fair play and equal chance with 
other foreign immigrants upon our shore. But aside from these 
great national questions, Mr. Wheeler’s book opens to our 
view much that is interesting about China and its people, 
which will make the work a welcome addition to our libraries. 
Appended is the text of the two treaties signed at Peking, 
September, 1880, by the Commissioners Plenipotentiary of the 
United States and China respectively. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


REMOVAL.—The well-known and reliable publishing house 
of Robert S. Davis & Co. have removed from 36 Bromfield 
street to 87 Franklin street, Boston, where they have secured a 
commodious and convenient store and office. This is one of 
the oldest and most honorable publishing houses of school 
text-books in New England. It was founded by Robert 8. 
Davis, Sr., who had acquired a thorough practical knowledge 
of the publishing business in all of its details with the well- 
known firm of Crocker & Brewster. The firm since his death 
has consisted of a son-in-law and son, who by their enterprise 
and business courtesy have maintained the honorable record 
of its founder, and greatly enlarged their list of admirable 
school books. 

The Mathematical Series, which they publish, were first 
brought to the notice of educators in 1885, when Benjamin 
Greenleaf published his excellent National Arithmetic, which 
is still used extensively in academies and high schools through- 


out the country. In 1852 Mr. Greenleaf issued his first Alge- 


bra, and subsequently a second treatise on Algebra, a Geometry, ' is 


a Trigonometry, and commenced a treatise on Practical Survey- 
ing. The great merit and practical character of these works is 
evident in the fact that they are so extensively used. 

Messrs. Davis & Co. have been prompt to meet the demand 
for mathematical books suited to all departments of school 
work, and their able editor has carefully prepared a practical, 
plain, and concise course in arithmetic, consisting of two books, 
—an Elementary Arithmetic anda Practical Arithmetic. The 
New Elementary Arithmetic is inductive, analytical, and thor- 
ough. The New Practical Arithmetic combines great sim- 
plicity of construction with truly scientific processes. The 
fundamental rules are clearly enunciated. These books, with 
the New Elementary Algebra, Greenleaf’s Klements of Geom- 
etry, and the Applications of Algebra to Geometry, constitute 
a most complete and perfect series, which should not escape 
the attention of those interested in education; and to any seek- 
ing information in regard to text-books in this branch of learn- 
ing we would certainly recommend correspondence with these 


publishers. 
In addition to the admirable mathematical books, this house 


has published two important new books of Supplementary 
Reading for primary schools, by Col, Francis W, Parker, Supr. 
of Schools, Boston, and Louis H. Marvel, A.M., Supt. Public 
Schools, Gloucester, Mass. They also publish Gilbert’s Intro- 
ductory Speller, Gilbert’s Graded Test Spelter, Well’s Loga- 
rithms, Parker’s Exercises in English Composition, and Cicero’s 
Orations, with Folsom’s Notes. They have branch houses in 
New York city at 17 Bond street, under the able supervision 
of Orlando Leach, Esq., and at Dubuque, Iowa, with S. E. 
Beede as general agent. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, announce a 
new series of books entitled ‘‘ Science Ladders,’’ to be edited 
by N. D’Anvers, author of History of Art, ete. The volumes 
will form a series of Readers planned to teach the great laws 
of nature in language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
child who can read. While purely elementary, they aim at 
awakening the powers of observation and reasoning. The 
volumes in immediate preparation are, Forms of Land and 
Water, A Story of Early Exploration, Vegetable Life, Flow- 
erless Plants, Lowest Forms of Water Animals, and Lowly 
Metal and Armor-Wearers. They will all be fully illustrated. 
They will also issue soon The Art of Voice Production, with 
special reference to the methods of correct breathing, by A. A. 
Pattou, author of The Voice as an Instrument ; A History of 
Rome for Young People, rg illustrated, by W. L. Alden, of 
the New York Times ; and The Anatomist, a manual for stu- 
dents, by W. W. Hilles. 

— George Barrie, of Philadelphia, announces for immediate 
publication De Luxe Editions of Bocaccio’s Decameron and 
Heptameron. He has also in preparation for the holidays 
Etudes in Modern French Art, a series of monographs on 
the best French artists of the present day, with between fifty 
and sixty beautiful initials, head and tail-pieces, and fac-sim- 
iles of original drawings by the artists. 

— Frances Power Cobbe’s lecture on the Duties of Women, 
tickets to which sold in London last winter at two guineas, 
have found a large audience in this country. They have al- 
ready gone through three American editions; and now the 
publisher, George H. Ellis, has issued them in cheap form at 
twenty-five cents, which is giving them the enormous circula- 
tion which they deserve. 

— Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, have just ready a 
quaint, yet perfectly natural, illustrated book of child-life, en- 
titled Children Busy, Children Glad, Children Naughty, Chil- 
dren Sad. The,book is a small quarto, beautifully printed in 
the best style of lithography, bound in boards, with illumin- 
ated design. 

— Life and Work of Garfield. We are glad to see the an- 
nouncement that a writer of so much well-grounded reputa- 
tion as is enjoyed by John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., has in the 

ress of Jones Brothers & Co. orn ger a biography of 
arfield with the above title. Dr. Ridpa ill make a work 
of standard value. 

— Presley Blakiston, of Philadelphia, will issue at once a 
new book by Dr. Joseph F. Edwards, entitled Malaria: How 
Caused and How Prevented. In view of the alarming preva- 
lence of troubles arising from malaria, this work will be eagerly 
sought. 

— Collins & Brother, of New York, announce a new edition 
of Elements af Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, by 
Prof. J. H. Coffin, with additions by Prof. 8. J. Coffin, of La-» 
fayette College. 

— I. K. Funk & Co., New York, have issued No. 67 of their 
octavo Standard Series, entitled, Ingersoll Answered: ‘‘ What 
Must I Do to Be Saved?”’ by Joseph Parker, D.D., printed 
without abridgement; price, 15 cents. 

— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has relinquished his editorial 
connection with The Christian Union. Mr. Abbott assumes 
the entire editorial control from Nov. 1. 

— Tender and True is the title of a collection of love poems, 
compiled by the editor of Quiet Hours, to be published shortly 
by George H. Ellis, Boston, 

— John Allyn, Boston, will issue early next month a new 
edition of Principles of Chemical Philosophy, by Josiah Par- 
sons Cooke. The volume has been entirely rewritten, and will 
be printed from new plates. 


— Mr. Warner’s Washington Irving, the initial volume in 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’s series, ‘‘ American Men of Letters,”’ 
postponed until Nov. 16. 


| — 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nov. 10, 1881. 


ON. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, November 1, 1881. 

The schools of this city appear to the outsider to be upon a 
spree. At any rate, it is difficult to tell what school board or 
supervision is aiming at. Since Dr. Philbrick left, there has 
been nothing but confusion. Some think it the pangs and 
throes of a new birth; others see in it only a Don Quixotic ef- 
fort, the rat-a-tat-tat of a toy drum. Certain it is, that the 
teachers of the schools, from high school down, are “ out of 
sorts,’ and disgusted with the present management. There 
isa screw loose somewhere: where is it? Legislation and 
supervision will say that the teachers are conservative; old 
fogies; hate innovation. But the feeling of disgust is well- 
nigh universal, Could that be in a city like Boston, which, 
up to the present time, at any rate, has selected its teach- 
ers with great care, if legislation and supervision were in 
every respect, or in the main, what it ought to be? And 
yet a corps of teachers, discouraged or disgusted, is a lament- 
able fact, if it exist anywhere. A great mistake was made in 
the charter, or legislation, which organized the school board 
anew. Dr. Philbrick desired assistance. He got it; but the 
help he coveted was made independent of his authority. The 
author, whoever he was, thought it, no doubt, 


A SHREWD DODGE; 


but it has cursed the schools ever since. It was wise neither 
in policy nor principle, It is absurd to place a competent man 
at the head of a large system of schools, and then give him as- 
sistance independent of his control. This was the first mis- 
take; but it might not have resulted disastrously at the start 
had the school-board elected for supervisors the gentlemen 
recommended by the committee selected to nominate them. 
The men recommended were educators, —such men as Drs. 
Hagar and Marble, and Mr. Clark, one of the ablest of the 
city principals; but these were set aside, and, with perhaps 
one exception, men were elected, and for divers unworthy rea- 
sons, who should never have been elected. Mr. Hagar was 
elected, to be sure, but by a bare majority; and the independ- 
ence and nobleness of the man shone out in his refusal to ac- 
cept an office under such circumstances. So there came what 
it was impossible to prevent, a struggle for supremacy between 
the board of supervision and the superintendent. In the end 
the supervisors triumphed; and then came the arts of the pol- 
itician; namely, an attempt to show that the schools of Bos- 
ton were at @ standstill, unworthy of respect, and almost of 


patronage. 
DR. ELIOT 


came in, —a man of Attic elegance and grace, pure, able, 
independent. He said what he pleased, argued nothing, 
and ruled the supervisor corps as though they were his subor- 
indinates, as in law they should have been. But Dr. Eliot 
failed ; not because his intentions were not good, his mo- 
tives of the highest, but because he lacked the ability to 
manage men and women, and knew very little about the teach- 
ing of children. His lack of executive ability was marked. 
He believed in oral teaching in the primary grades. At the 
end of his administration, the oral instruction which previously 
existed in those schools had been driven out by the ‘‘ new ed- 
ucation.”” He sympathized with teachers, and believed they 
should be encouraged in every worthy effort, and yet no an- 
nual reports could be more discouraging than his, He desired 
amore thorough supervision of the primary schools, These 
schools were, therefore, taken away from the masters, and 
given to three men who could not give them the tithe of su- 
pervision the principals of the grammar schools could, Andso 
the schools drifted. The panorama moves, and Dr. Eliot dis- 
appears, Mr. Seaver comes into view,—a man well-heralded, 
and with a larger acquaintance with the details of school man- 
agment, probably, than his predecessor. Before him trips 


THE DOUGHTY COLONEL, 


It is said that when he left Quincy he received this advice 
from Charles Francis Adams: Get a new suit of clothes, a tall 
hat, and keep your mouth shut, if you wish to succeed. There 
is evidence to show that he obeyed the first injunction, and 
quite as much that he forgot to regard the second and third. 
Dr. Eliot selected him, before he retired, to supervise the pri- 
mary schools, but the school authorities placed him on a par 
with the five other supervisors. Whether they thought him too 
small to fill so large a place, or too large to fill so small a place, 
will probably never be known. As it was, instead of putting 
him in a round hole, they placed him in a square one; and, in 
consequence, he strikes a ragged edge every time he turns. 
His pluck is to be admired, for he turns just the same. Last 
spring he was reported as saying: “I am going to have a hard 
fight here, and Iam going to be beaten; but I shall make it 
easier for the next man.” That battle was fought on a tri- 
angle, and the Colonel proved himself a prophet. It is said 
that he has begun his fall campaign; but this time he proposes 
to fight upon a straight line; and that he may not have any 


enemy to prick him on either flank, all applicants for places | 


have been ordered to the rear. And the supervisor is right. 
If he is responsible for the teaching in any class, then he 
hould have the privilege of selecting the teacher. _ ’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


The school-board has an elephant on its hands in the shape 
of supplementary reading. Considerable printing was done 
during Dr. Eliot’s administration, and volume after volume, 
consisting of poetry, fairy tales, etc., were distributed among 
the schools. The teachers said they did not need so much, 
some of them protested against it; and yet the supplementary 
reading came, and in such quantities that it might be almost 
said. it rained books. The cost of this shower of books was 
given at the Board meeting two weeks ago, — only $30,000. 
And the committee on supplies reported that it would take 
some $13,000 to supply the books recommended by the super- 
visors. There does not seem to be any objection to supple- 
mentary reading as such, either by the school-committee or 
the teachers. The objection to the present supply is (1) its 
inability to accomplish the object for which it was prepared ; 
and (2) its superabundance. Had Boston consulted with New 
Bedford before she undertook the publishing business, she 
might have avoided the rocks upon which she has split, and 
had some thousands of dollars added to her credit. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The young warriors were quite prominent at the meeting of 
the New-England Superintendents last week. In feathers and 
war-paint, with their iconoclastic hatchets, well-sharpened, by 
their sides, they made things lively. Young, red-blooded, en- 
thusiastic, each one had the panacea for all the ills which af- 
flict the schools; all but 6ne,—he.the young supervisor of the 
Boston schools. In Lawrence he had waxed eloquent over 
“ Quincy systems”’ and .“‘ natural methods,”’ but last year’s 
residence within Athenian walls has convinced him that there 
are no methods or principles underlying mental processes. 
Moreover, he questions the utility of discussing such questions, 
believing that it leads to utter skepticism in matters educa- 
tional, just as investigation in theological matters has led to 
general doubt in the religious world. ‘‘ This talk about prin- 
ciples and methods is all p—— c——,”’ exclaims the young ed- 
ucator. ‘* Moreover,’’ he says, “‘ we were taught in the good, 
old ways, without method or principles; and is not that evi- 
dence enough that one ean be successfully taught without the 
aid of the one or the other ?”’ And yet, although it is danger- 
ous to investigate methods or principles of teaching, it is well, 
he thought, to have a supervisor over teachers, just as it is 
necessary to have an agent to a mill or an overseer to a gang of 
slaves. Of course, our young friend soon found that he had 
wandered into a good-sized hornet’s nest. Shade of Martin 
Luther! cried Brother Stone; Shade of Comenius! exclaimed 
the Colonel. And had some Boston 2a:daywyog been present, 


otber shades might have been invited back from the land of 
Plato. But Mr. Littlefield is supported by very eminent au- 
thority. We recall hearing Dr. William Everett say, some 
two or three yeare ago, that he had no method in his teaching 
of Virgil; that it was an instinct, or a fit of the moment. One 
great branch of the Christian Church believes that the inves- 
tigation of religious truth leads only to atheism. And does 
not the able brain of Judge Black still argue that rae | was 
God-descended, and that the overseer was a necessity? If the 
study of methods leads to such dire results as — by Mr. 
Littlefield, then is he not wise when he sounds a tocsin, and 
cries a halt? | EXETER. 


FOREIGN. 


Sparn.—The following resolution, or rather amendment, to 
the reply to the royal address, has been offered in the Spanish 
Senate by the Senator Manuel Fernandez y Gonzales: 

‘The Senate congratulates itself that the Government of 
His Majesty, esteeming instruction, agriculture, and the pub- 
lic works as elements that contribute essentially to the pros- 
perity and improvement of modern society, is presenting to 
the Chambers plans indispensable for the protection and im- 
provement of such fruitful interests in our country, attending 
especially to public instruction within the limits of the na- 
tional means, and in the just proportion to the other services 
of the State that is observed in other nations,”’ 

Another amendment by the Senator Julian Calleja hopes 
that the Government will particularly endeavor to improve 
and render secure the precarious moral and material situation 
in which the professors of the universities and of the institutes 
and normal schools are now living. 


GOOD WORDS. 


PRoe JOURNAL FOR PROGRESSIVE TEAOHERS.—“ It gives 
an pleasure to commend THE JOURNAL for its many excellent qualities. 
Areally progressive teacher cannot fail to read it ith rofit. Everyone 
engaged fh school-work should have access toa copy.” —F. E. Rook woop, 
Instructor in Mathemathics. 

@ Dus TO THB JOURNAL. — consider 
aa ae to the thorough success of any teacher, Its 


JOURNAL a8 
teaching, to say the | are more in harmony with the 
California than any I have noticed in other journals. I 


had in teaching, more to the thoughts and meth- 

y in the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL, 

than from any other sources.” —C. B. WEBSTER, Gal 

.—* Tam a constant reader excellent 

eg poe - do without it if it cost three times as much as it 
does.”"—FANNIE BRENNAN, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tue JOURNAL JusT AND SYMPATHETIO.—"T have tried man 


disgust. Yours is the one Iam aainted with 
as an intelligent and devoted worker. You do 


teacher’s faults; to this Ido not object, but I want {to see 
querulousness ina paper. If my opinioa by an en- 
couragement, I am to express sincere and hearty praise for the ex- 
alted and sympathefc and instructive character of your journal.”’—HENRY 
H. . No. 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 


owe the success I have 


ods gleaned from several years 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucxw, Augusta, Me. 

— Prof. G. T. Fletcher, Supr. of Augusta, is doing a good 
work in the schools under his care. Districts have been con- 
solidated, schools better graded, and most of the schools are 
now having three terms a year, instead of the long summer 
and winter terms. 

— Teachers’ institute work is progressing and accomplishing 
much good. During the present week, six institutes will be 
held in as many different counties. 

— Ferry Village, Cape Elizabeth, is arranging a course of 
lectures to delivered before the public-school scholars of that 
place during the coming winter. 

— The opening of a Catholic parochial school at Lewiston 
withdraws 300 girls from the public schools, and retires six 
lady teachers whose classes are entirely broken up by the 
change. The city saves about $2,000 a year in salaries. 

— It was the good fortune of the Pedagogical Society to have 
with them, at their late meeting at Augusta, the prominent 
and successful educator, Dr. Torsey of Kent’s Hill. He made 
one of the principal speeches of the occasion. It seemed to be 
one of the happiest efforts of his life, and has received much 
favorable comment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CuirForp, Manchester, N. H. 


MEBRIMACK VALLEY TEACHERS’ ASSOC, 
— The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next annual meet- 
at Portsmouth, Dec. 21, 22, and 23. 
The Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its sixth 
regular meeting in the High-school building at Concord, Sat- 
urday, Nov. 12. The following is the program: 


bm exercises. Music by High-schoolchoir. Miscellaneous business. 
Class exercise in music; conducted by A. A. Spaulding, director of Mu- 
“Discussion of Music in Public Schools; opened 
on usic in Public ; G. I. Hopkins, sub- 

master ef Manchester High School. 7 Salis 

Treasurer's Report; election of officers. 

Music by High-school Choir. Class Exercise in Numbers, conducted by 
Mary Stubbs, prin. of Walker School, Concord, 

Discussion of Methods of Teaching Arithmetic; opened by Frank 8. 
Sutcliffe, master of Piscataquog Grammar School, Mauchester. 

Hygiene in the School-room; by Dr. C. P. Conn, president of the State 
Board of Health. 

Query Box; conducted by J. H. Larry, principal of Normal Acad., 
Fisherville. 


— The catalogue of the New Hampton Literary Institution 
and Commercial Coll., of which Rev. Atwood B. Merservey, 
A.M., Ph.D., is principal and president, for the academical 
year, 1880-81, shows that the school is in a highly prosperous 
condition. The number of students was, gentlemen 385, 
ladies 173; total, 558. There are six courses of study. The 
first is the English and Classical course of four years, similar 
to the course usually pursued in female collegiate institutes. 
The second is the classical course of three years, designed to 
fit young men and women for college. The third is the reg- 
ular course of three years, such as is pursued in most semi- 
naries. The fourth is the Scientific course, comprising two 
years, and embracing a large part of the regular English course, 
of which it is a systematic abridgment. It is designed to fit 
students for mechanics, tedchers, and the common business of 
life. The fifth is the Musical course, comprising three years, 
and designed to give a thorough musical education. The sixth 
is the Commercial College course, comprising three terms, and 
designed to prepare the student for business. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Prin. S. W. Landon, of the St. Albans’ High School, has 
accepted a call to a similar position at Burlington, made va- 
cant by Prin. Bartley. 

— Prof. J. W. Abernethy, of Middlebury Coll., accepts the 
chair of English Literature and History in the Adelphi Acad. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., and Henry W. Hulbert supplies his place 
temporarily. 

— Supt. Dartt, assisted by Prof. Northend, of Connecticut, 
held a very interesting educational meeting at Chelsea, Tues- 
day, 25th ult. There was a large attendancc, and much inter- 
est manifested. A constitution for the Orange Co. Educational 
Assoc. was adopted. It was voted to hold four meetings each 
year. The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Prest.—A. W. Edson, Randolph. Vice-Prests.—C. W. Lyon, 
W. Fairlee; and E. H. Martin, Williamstown. Sec. and Treas. 
—J. M. Comstock, Chelsea, Hz. Com.—The above officers; 
A. L. Hardy, West Randolph, and E. W. Goodhue, Chelsea. 

— The Burr and Burton Sem., located at Manchester, is 
now in its fiftieth school year. It is an endowed English and 
classical school for both sexes. The winter term will begin 
Dec. 18. The president of the Board of Officers of the cor- 


jour | poration is Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, D.D., for many years 


the able and popular principal of the Sem. The present prin- 
cipal is Hon. John W. Simonds, well known in New England 
as an educator. The location of the Sem. is in one of the 
healthful and picturesque villages of New England. The writer 
spent several pleasant years in this Sem., and well knows that 


in intelligence and refinement the people of Manchester com 


| 
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pare favorably with the most favored places in this country. 


The main building is a substantial edifice of limestone, 100 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and 3 stories high. The rooms for the stu- 
dents’ use are undergoing repairs, and will be in neat, attract- 
ive condition for the opening of the next term. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 

Boston.—The Liversidge Industrial Institute for Orphan 
Boys of England and New England, which is about to be 
opened, is situated on River street, Dorchester. The estate 
which is the site of the institute was bequeathed by Thomas 
Liversidge, whose father,—Thomas, a native of England,—with 
his wife and four children, came to this country in 1829 and 
settled in Dorchester. He was enterprising, and began, in a 
small way, the manufacture of starch. His business soon in- 
creased and became prosperous, and, upon his death, the busi- 
ness fell to his surviving sons, none of whom ever married. 
The mansion, which forms a part of the Institute, has been 
entirely remodeled and an extension added, at an expense of 
about $23,000. Besides the expenses incurred by the repairs 


and extension, there is a provision of $300,000 for the orphan- 
In on, the Institute will be conducted on a non- 


usually taught in the grammar schools, and in agriculture and 
horticulture, in order that the institution may become self- 
supporting and independent. Provision has made for 
the accommodation of fifty boys, but the trustees have 

that only twenty-five shall be admitted at first, so that the 
number can be increased. as from time to time the trustees 
may think for the good of the institute. Mr. J. W. Twichell, 
a thoroughly competent man, with his wife, will have charge 
of the Institute. Mr. Twichell will act as superintendent and 
head teacher, and his wife will officiate as matron, and will 
see to the cleanliness of the children, and will also have charge 
of their clothes and rooms. 


Tue New SUPERINTENDENT OF GLOUCESTER.— 
Prof. H. L. Hawley, who succeeds Mr. Marvel as supt. of 
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schools of this city, is of New England stock and connected 
with the Connecticut Hawleys, his father being a successful 
teacher. Supt. Hawley commenced teaching at fifteen, and 
afterward entered Delaware Lit. Inst., at Franklin, N. Y., 
where he studied six years under such teachers as Dr, Kerr, 
Prof. Orton, and Prof. Evans. The instruction of a large 
union school in Ohio, and the study of law occupied the next 
four years of his life. Poor health compelled Mr. Hawley to 
locate in Pennsylvania, where he conducted a private Normal 
school successfully. He then taught an academy at Marathon, 
N. Y., and afterward returned to Susquehanna, Pa., where 
he taught the High School, and became School Supt. He was 
editor of the Daily Times, Binghampton, for a year from 1875, 
and was soon after appointed Supt. of Schools of Binghamp- 
ton, holding the office for four years. Mr. Hawley’s work as 
supt. has been specially directed to primary schools, particu- 
larly to oral reading and writing. Dr. Hoose, an excellent 
authority, speaks of Mr. Hawley thus: 


“*T have been acquainted with Prof. Hawley for many years. 
He enjoys a high position among educational men in this 
State. e is an earnest student of educational affairs, and his 
administration of the city schools of Binghampton revealed 


his superior powers of business tact and skill. e is a gentle- 
— of the est integrity, whose character is unimpeach- 
e. 


We congratulate the teachers of Gloucester that they have 
so able a successor to Mr. Marvel, and we are sure that we 
speak the thoughts of our Mass. educators in welcoming Prof. 
Hawley to a share in their associated work. 

The School Committee of Gloucester unanimously passed the 
following resolution on the resignation of Supt. Louis H. 


Marvel, Oct. 31: ‘ 

Resolved, That having accepted the resignation of Mr. L. H. Marvel as 
Supt. of Schools, an office to which he has been three times unanimously 
elected, the Committee desire to give testimony to his ability and tact in 
the conduct of our schools, to his prompt and efficient management of the 
details of his office, to his gen business capacity and the courtesy of 
his and official demeanor, and to assure him that he will 
to his new field of labor the official respect and confidence of this ’ 
and the regard and esteem of its members individually. 


Mr. Marvel was the recipient of an elegant gold chain from 
the teachers, as a token of esteem and remembrance, 

— Lasell Sem., Auburndale, offers ite pupils two prizes,— 
one of $25 for the best Lasell song, and one of $25 for the best 
story, of not over 4,000 words. 

— Owing to the crowded condition of our columns this week, 
the report of the interesting meeting of the Bristol Co. Teach- 
ers’ Assoc., held at Taunton, Nov. 8, will be deferred until 
next week. 

— The Bristol Co. Assoc. of School Coms. and Supts. will 
hold its fourth semi-annual meeting at Taunton, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 17, 1881, at 9.00 a.m. The following important 
subjects will be discussed : 


* What can be done to improve the sanitary condition of our 
schools ?”? by Dr. A. M. Jackson, of Fall River. 

** How can towns be provided with suitable places for their 
truants ?” by Supt. J. , of Cohasset. 

‘* What is the comparative value of oral and written exam- 
inations ?” by Prof. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater. 

‘The importance of good teachers, and permanency of their 
office;’’ by Supt. H. F. Harrington, of New Bedford. 

seg at is the duty of School Committees, growing out of 
the great illiteracy in our State and Country ?”’ by Rev. J. C. 
Wightman, of Taunton. W. W. WATERMAN, 

Bersey B. WINSLOW, Sec. Pr 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Pawtucket holds teachers’ meetings. At the last, Prin. 
Pease presiding, Mr. Cole, Miss Bosworth, Mrs. Wellman, 
Miss Grant, Miss Allen, and Mr. Pratt discussed profitably 
** School Discipline.’”’ Mr. Pratt gave select readings. 

— The French visitors at Providence paid a visit to the 
excellent high school. They were introduced to Prins. Hoyt 
and Peck and the several assistants, and from thence ascended 
to the hall, where 1200 children of the public schools, the Prov- 
idence School Committee, and a select assembly of the friends 
of the school arose simultaneously to greet them, the young 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs in bewildering profusion 
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AMERICAN SONGSTER AND SPEAKER. 
The only work of the kind published. 
A Book for Teachers; a Book for Schools ; 
WITH FOUR DEPARTMENTS 
Combined in One Neatly Bound Volume. 


FIRST DEPT. ;—School with music; Open 
Songs; Exercise ; Entertaining Songs; Clow 


Dial er. 
Beau bound red a 
a ly boun cover. » 40 ots. Lib- 
The TEACHERS’ COMPANION 
Au Educaticnal Menthly. 

A Practical and Entertaining Journal for Teachers. 
all for $1.15. te 
to Companion. 


The School was established in the interests 
and for the t of Teachers and Schools. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for sample Fig a 
for books and papers. 


¢. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 
343 tf 423 Bond Street, New Veork. 


No. 3—Words and Oapitals........... 
No, 4—Semtences.... M 
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No. 6—Notes and Invitations ......... 


pte | to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of es’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been pre 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 
The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 


to schools. 
mail, postage 
by 


Any one of the entire set will be sent 
paid, on receipt of the price. Publ 
GEO BR. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
812 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Stady, viz: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 7 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languag®, 
and the Sciences. 

Teacaers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

‘The College Calendar, containing full particulars, w1!! 


be sont ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


176 ss Wellesley, Mass. 


The Lawrence Speaker; by P. Lawrence; cloth ; ; 
$2.00. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
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| FOURTH DEPT.—Dialogues for Boys 
| 
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and with enthusiastic vigor, and the young men maintaining 
a prolonged and resonant hand-clapping. The delegation were 
escorted to the platform, and then from 1200 throats rang out 
the martial strains of the Marseillaise Hymn in grand volume 
and harmony, thrilling the audience, and evoking the most 
heartfelt and spirited commendation of the distinguished 
Frenchmen. 

— The public schools of the village of Apponaug closed on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 27, with very pleasant exercises, In 
the grammar department the attendance was 40; percentage, 
gi. Inthe primary department the average attendance was 
62; percentage 91. The trustee, Col. S. T. Arnold, has been 
fortunate in securing the services of the able and efficient 
teachers, Mr. Henry A. Wood of Providence, principal, and 
Mrs. Hattie Carpenter of Warwick, assist., for the next term. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

TracuERs’ InstiTUTES.—Sec. Northrop is holding several 
institutes this autumn, which prove quite successful. One at 
Plainville was very largely attended, some two or three weeks 
ago. Last week one was held at Goodspeed’s Landing, in 
East Haddam. This is on the Connecticut, and Mr. Goodspeed 
very generously gave the free use of his beautiful opera house 
for the Institute, It was our privilege to be present only part 
of a day, and we then listened to two very interesting lectures 
by Prof. Dwight, of Vassar Col. Prof. D. was formerly asso- 
ciate principal of our Normal School, and was greatly beloved 
by all who enjoyed his acquaintance, We also heard a very 
sensible and practical lecture by Prin. Carleton, of our Nor- 
mal School, on the ‘ Philosophy of Methods in Teaching.” 
This was one of Mr. Carleton’s best lectures, and we under- 
stand he has been invited to give it before the New Haven 
Assoc. of Teachers, Sec. Northrop is unwearied in his efforts 
to make these institutes useful. This week one is to be held 
at Bethel, which promises to be largely attended. 

— In a late JoURNAL we inadvertantly made an error in re- 
lation to the High School in Bridgeport. The school was 
organized in 1876, under the charge of Mr. Chas. H. Peck, 
assisted by two lady teachers. In 1879 Mr. Peck resigned, in 
order to pursue the study of theology. Mr. M. H. Paddock 
succeeded Mr. Peck, and remained until the close of last term. 


Mr. Bartley, of the High School in Burlington, Vt., was elected 
to the vacancy, but will not be able to take charge of the school 
till January, and in the meantime Mr. R. B. Clark is acting as 
principal. The new and very excellent building for the use 
of this school is in process of erection, but will probably not 
be ready till spring. We have received a copy of Supt. Harring- 
ton’s last report, which we shall notice hereafter. We believe 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—Supt. of Schools Taylor, of San Francisco, bas 

following circular to the principals ous teachers of the dept.: Your a 
tention is hereby called to the fact that the competin essays on ‘The 
Twin Evils, — Intemperance and Tobacco,’ for which ifberal prizes have 
been offered, are to written on Nov. 4th, and sent to the supt ’s office 
on Nov. 14th. It is earnestly hoped that both teachers and pupils will take 
such earnest interest in the pen and writing of these essays that 
the results may reflect credit upon the dept., and prove valuable to the 
deserving Assoc. under whose auspices the plan has been developed.” 


GEoRGIA.—This State, with a school population of 444 
$471,029.46. Alabama spent $376,092.59, and instructed orans ‘white, and 
72,007 colored children. The schools of North Carolina cost $352,882.65 
last year, and instructed 136,481 white pupils, and 89,125 colored ones. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—The Chicago Inst. of Ed. is o as follows : 
Howland, prest. ; Conan G. Stowell, first prest.; Leslie Lewis, sec- 
ond vice-prest.; A. F. Nightingale, sec. and treas.; ) Howland, 
Corydon G. Stowell, Leslie Lewis, Miss Sophia A. Phelps Miss Lilly N. E 
Skeats, ex.com. The pr for the year 1881-82 is as follows: Nov. 19, 
discussion—‘ General vs. Special Training,” Alfred Kirk and C. I. Parker; 
Dec. 17, subject to be announced, Rev. Galusha Anderson, D.D.; Jan. 21 
“Claims of the State on the Child,” Leslie Lewis; Feb. 18, “ Practical 
Education,’ Walter C, Larned, Esq.; March 18, 

Children,” James's 20, sub: be 
ren,” James 8. Jewell, M.D.; y 20, su it to be announced, I. N. 
Stiles, Esq.; June 17, “ Moral Training,” E. C. = hy 4 

Solon Royal, late principal of Maroa schools, is now interested in the 
newly-organized Marriage Assoc. of that place, and is canvassing in its 
interests. For a small membership-fee, the organization insures against 
matrimony, and assures a li reward to those on whom the calamity 
of marriage may chance to fail. They are glad to take risks on teachers. 

We learn from Peoria papers that our friend, J. T. Johnson, has been 
disturbed by “ hoodlums” while ing on the night school, and that he 
has received from the mayor license to carry a revolver. 

The teachers of Warren Co. will hold a convention the last days of 


Thanksgi 
Supt. W. H. Smith, of McLean Co. 


some again ear ucational interests throughou 
the Co. e ma: 


y expect 
The friends of State Supt. Slade thinks that next year’s eleetion will 
not aon the superintendency to a new man. 
Miss Lillie M. Brown, nor class of ’80, is a teacher in the college at 


Berea, Ky. 
Chas. L. Howard, formerly supt. of Shelbyville sch 
poten in St. Wee have not who is 
8. ¥, Gillan is doing successful work at Danville. 


Iowa.—Sundry Rulings 


this year occu- 
successor at 


Supt. C. W. Von Coelin, . & Public 
Schools. 1. ion 1721, 8. L.. 1880, requires residence within the district 
as one of the qualifications of a member or officer of the board. This is 
reénforced by the following from Dillon’s Municipal ’ oo 
ter 9, § 195 (134): “‘ Residence for a certain period within the municipality 
is almost invariably required in te terms, as one of the qualifications 
of the right to vote at elections therein, and as one of the conditions of 
eligibility to hold a municipal office.”’ 

2. When it is proposed to issue bonds, under Sections 1821 and 1822; 
chapter 132, laws of 1878; or, chapters 51 or 132, laws of 1880,—the provis- 
ions of law should be carefully complied with; and all requirements, such 
as notice of meeting, object of the bonds, amount proposed, and form of 
ballot, must be strictly adhered to, since a —- informality, while it may 
not invalidate the bonds, will often unfavorably affect their sale. 

3. It is the presumption of law that when a special meeting of the board 
is to be held, all the members should be notified. If the vote of an ab- 
sent member, who was not preneety notified, might have changed the re- 
sult, the action taken should not be regarded as a } one, 

4. If a teacher, when contracting, requests a duplicate copy of the con- 
tract entered into, he is entitled to ve it. 


MicHIGAN.—Hon. C. V. Cochran, State Supt. of the State, says that the 
common school divides itself into three natural sections, based on the men- 
tal maturity and degree of progress of the pupils, and also into nve arti- 


he is doing a good work for the schools, 


— 


ing, Jonathan Piper; 
stem Incident to the School Life of | “i 


t} does not intend to teach 
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ficial classes, upon the bases of the read classes into which they fall. 
With this analysis of such schools in mind, he has prepared a course of 
study for the common schools of the State, which will strike most practi- 
cal teachers as more than ordinarily applicable to the purpose intended. 

The Ann Arbor High School has enrolled 369 pupils this year. Of this 
number, 169 are residents of Ann Arbor, 146 of the State outside of Ann 
Arbor, and the remaining 80 are non-residents of the State. 

Miss Mattie E. Allen, at one time a teacher in the schools of i * 
has recently opened a high school or seminary at Virginia City, Mon 
the only one in the Territory. 

President Angell, of Univ. of Michigan, and minister to China, writes 
bo cupecte Stem hai du the last of October for Na- 
ples, w city he expects to by Nov. 


New JERSEY.—Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton has entered upon his duties 
in the new professorship at the Princeton Theological Sem. The name 
given to the chair is “ The Relations of Philosophy and Science to Religion.” 


OxnTI0.—The mpenesttiy meetings of the teachers of Huron and Erie Cos. 
are spirited and valuable gather . The next meeting will be held at 
Sandusky on the second Saturday of December. 

Antioch Coll., the institution with which Mr. Horace Mann was con- 


“| nected for a number of years, has, for financial reasons, been compelled 


to suspend. 

There are students from fourteen States and Territories at the Normal 
School at Ada, and the present attendance is over eight hundred. 

Some of the public schools in the State, after opening this fall, were 
ma on account of the engoenasyaee heat of the weather, while 
others did not begin until after the middle of September. 

Prof. C, H. Chandler has been tendered the chair of Natural Sciences 
at Ripon Coll., Wisconsin. From his success at Antioch Coll. during the 
past nine years, this is considered a very wise selection. 

Among the hono degrees lately conferred by Wooster Coll., not one 
of them has been more worthily bestowed than that of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy upon the Hon. T. W. Harvey. 

r. Abram Brown has returned to Columbus to - 
As he formerly held this position, has 


cipalship of the high school. 
many warm friends in the city, his r on has been a very cordial one. 
Prof. T. C. Flanigan, who has ser the Pomeroy School Board for 
eight years, was again redlected supt. of their schools for the ensuing year. 
r. A. G. Farr, who has been principal of the Columbus High ool 
ever since Prof. Cook resigned, has gone into a Chicago law office. He 


Prof. D. P. Pratt has succeeded Prof. 8. E. Shutt as supt. of the Néw 
lentes ublic ae. Prof. Shutt has accepted the superintendency of 
e on schoo 


VIRGINIA.—The State has now 4,854 public schools, and has ned 
15,000 in attendance since last year, She has a school population of 31 
827 white, and 240,980 colored; and the value of her school property 
$1,177,544.86. Her receipts from school taxes this year were $490,515.95. 


West Vincrnta.—State Supt, B. L. Butcher announces that the Con- 
vention of Supts. and the Teachers’ Inst. will be held in the city of Wheel- 
ing, Nov. 23, 24, 25, and 26. Supt. E. V. DeGraff, of New Jersey, will 


conduct the department of “ Methods of Instruction” in the Inst., with 
such help as may be hereafter obtained. At least three or four ptcne, 
rominent as supts., will be present to discuss important questions touch- 
ng the duties of the supt. and how to them. The Inst. and Con- 
vention will in no wise conflict. The Inst. will continue four days. Each 
evening will be devoted to lectures from distinguished educators. 
The State haa a school revenue of $620,126.46, and a school attendance 
of 142,850 out of aechool population of 213,441. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The city public school of Cheney, Spetene 
Co., will open Nov. 7, under the able supervision of Prof. A. J. Stevens 
as principal. The school is divided into three departments, primary, in- 
termed and higher, each 4 ent being thoroughly graded. The 
educational interests of the Te: tory have already an ent start. 


TRY HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Instead of lemons or limes in your acid drinks, It is more 
healthful and quenches the thirst more effectually than either. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to call the attention of teachers 
and scholars to the important announcements 
made in our present issue by C. M. Hagar 
& Buxton’s School Agency, 42 Bond Street, 
New York. Craig’s book of 3500 Questions 
and Answers has been found to be a very val- 
uable assistant to teachers and pupils, and a 
useful reference for every family,—a complete 
encyclopedia of school work. They also an- 
hounce the American Juvenile Songster and 


Too 
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SOWE TOPICS IN ENGLISH GRAM- 

ABR is said by one of our best - known publishers to 

“too much merit’’ for general appreciation. 

This statement. is contradicted by the numerous warm 
approvals received from the most varied sources. 


Much Merit.” 


Agents Wanted. 


NEW -ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


GAR 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


FIEL 


‘ect system of Instruction in PIANO, ORGAN, 
all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, 
from beginning to ea 
SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN under the ablest teachers. 
NEW SCHOOL FOR TUNING AND REPAIRING 


A 
VOICE, 


NGLISH GRAM- thorship; Finest Illustrations: 
man by the teaching- “Containing the scenes and incidents ary ant practice under a thor- 
uates of the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. i of bls boyhood; struggles of) is Yi ; might = his SGNOR AMBURELLO, Teacher of Voice, from 
an attempt to simplify grammar. ear the ia ney, ‘an wine Florence italy, added to the unequaled 
Single copies for examination, 60 cts. No charge ry of his Death. Fas se ng corps 0 ofessors. 
oO e pages. Outfit50 cents. Address Library, 8000 volumes on Music, free. Winter term 
if resurned. Address postal to BROS & CO., Cincinnati and Chicago. 


ov. 21. 
c 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


BAKER & GODWIN 
25 Park Row, N. ¥ 


Speaker, exactly adapted for daily use in the 
general exercises of a school, and of special 
value in preparing pupils for Friday afternoon 
exercises and exhibitions. Messrs. Hagar & 
Buxton edit and publish The Teacher's Com- 
panion, a monthly eight-page educational jour- 
nal; price only 50 cts. This paper is full of 
original and selected articles bearing upon the 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 


Practical work of the school. They furnish 
school text-books and professional books for 
teachers, and also supply the educational pe 
Ts at reduced rates. See their club list. 
eachers or others wanting employment should 
address this agency, as above. Mr. Hagar is 
Well known to us as a reliable man. 


A NEW descriptive list, with cuts and de- 


scriptions of seventy styles of leading pens, free| Makes the 


Black Diamond Slating. 


nid § without exception) for Walls 


applied by any one, with a common nt-brush, to 


The Unrivaled Atlas 


(Maps from W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Edinburgh) 


The low price places within the reach of every one 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
in cloth, on receipt of $2.25; 


31 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BE THIS CORNER WEEKLY FOR SOMETHING OF 
S SPECIAL INTEREST TO ALL BOOK-BUYERS. See 


CONTAINS 
| 23 SPLENDID MAPS, with an | trop Mawiey Boston 
“S CLENCE ELOCU'TION, . Manufact’rs and Publishers of Supplies for Public and 


Private Libraries; Meivil Dui, Manager. 


Pamphlet Cases. Our new patent, wood cases, 
10 sizes, 50 cts. upward, are acknowledged even by all 
our rivals, the best ever made, Also the cheapest for 
wear. 


Pencil Peckets. Just out; patent ; stronger, 
cheaper, better, handsomer. Indispensable, when once 


COMPANY, 


Easily 


full 


and most durable surface 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 


tried, to all who carry a lead-pencil. 25c, 30c, 35¢, and 
40c each. 


Binders. Over 100 styles and sizes on hand of the 
best and cheapest Binders for pamphlets and period- 


free by mail. 


. by mail, by addressing the Esterbrook Steel sizes, with ia n B. Go 
Pen Co.; 26 John New York. icals. 20 per cent. discount from regular prices. 
$100" |) HALF-GALLON ++ $3.25 Humor, and, tia without te Danner Revolving Cases. Most popular book- 
St QUART... 1.75 GA IN 00 arepow waiting for it. Itisthe “booming” | case ever made. $6.00 upward. Large catalog, with 
urtevant House, Fiat Brush (4 inches), book, for Agents cuts, free. 
IS INT il 50 square three coats sal terme Cwreulars 
Broadwa pole (the number usually applied). Made only by the, Territory, & OU. Martlord, Standard Stationery. The best at 20 per cent, 
New YORK. } Rates Reduced. NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE d discount. 
ecw W f 50 other labor- at lowest 
Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, Send for circular. Ag ents ante Oreos Pens 
According to location. Best Hard 


ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
“cow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


YEA expenses to —_— 
Outfits free. Address FP. 


Augusta, Mai 


Address HIRAM 


rices. 
ORCUTT, beat at $1.50, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Thesaurus, New edition, enlarged. - - - Boget J R Ande 00 
- - - 
Rip Van Winkle. FINELY ILLUSTRATED RY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 
8? - - - - 
AGemotan dant. 1 An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College. 
Shakespeare's Complete Works. Harvard 7 nn, Heath & Co, Boston 25 00 
A Life’s Atonement. F.S.L.,210. - Murray & NY 20 H h C 
Folks’ War for the Union. : : 7 
n- om, Ty : : ‘ . - Jew Houghton, M & Co, Boston _1 25] All the administrations from Washington to es inclusive, with complete list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 
The Children’s Book. Scudder 3 50| of service, events of each administration, etc. orms of all litical parties which ever existed. A mine of 
= intectual research. The work of reduced to hours, in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid, In 
4 Our American Artists. Second Series. - - - Benjamin D Lothrop & Go, Doreen 1 50; 2 00 map-form, price $3.00, size 5 x 41, feet. 
Christmas Carols. - - - - - 1 50 JUST PUBLISHED 
Sounds and their Relations. J P Burbank, Salem, Mass 1 50; 2 00 HAND - BOOK to the co NSPEC TUS. 
Dodd, 133 By Prof. JOHN DUNLAP, A. M 
Withoat Home. Roe 4 valuable Text-book for the general reader, Schools, and Colleges. Contains short lessons on CIVIL Gov- 
ving. New edition. - Lee & Shepard, Boston Bi Sketches of ‘all the Presidents and other eminent men, etc. 12mo., cloth ; 
Young Folks’ History of Boston. . - Batterworth §§ D Lothrop & Co, Boston 150] ‘The attention of School Teachers, School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 
ey 6 00] which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 
Eastern Archi . : : : - Adams Thos Nelson & Sons, N Y 2 00 ’ 
to Manitoba. - - - - Rae G P Putnam's Sons, N i 25 PER, (Sucorssor TO DAVIS, » 
yeterical Element Shaffer reet, New Yo 
Songs of Seven. ° - - - - - Ingelow Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 i - 
A Pageant. - - - - - - Rossetti baa a “ 12 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


HILADELPHIA, 
ty Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 


303 zz 
W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic. stevait Picc, ‘The most complete tro 
kind ever published. This work has receive the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


PUBLISHER ’S NOTES. 


WANTED. 
A youne man knowing the educational 
world, and able to find his own work to do in- 
stead of waiting for somebody to cut it out for 


makes, as shown, — enough for the larg- 
est folios. The shelf and cross-pieces below 
hold still more books, always ready. For cut 
and description see 297 of Tuk JOURNAL 
of Nov. 3. The Library Bureau, of which 
Mr. Dai is manager, undertakes to supply the 
best obtainable (always considering price) of 
everything needed in a public or private library. 


him, may find a smal! opening (which he may 
possibly make larger) in a publishing house, by 
sending an account of himself with first-class 
references, to H. & B. C., care of this paper. 


Tue pradent man begins his preparations in 
good season. Hence J. W. Schermerhorn, Sec- 
retary of the ‘‘ American Institute,”’ 7 East 
14th Street, New York, comes now to Boston 
to find out good New-England teachers who 
want to improve their salaries and conduct the 
best high schools in the Middle and Western 
States. He will be at his New-England head- 

uarters, Messrs. William Ware & Co.’s, 47 

ranklin Street, Boston, on Nov. 17, 18, and 
19,—Thursday, Friday, and Saturday,—hours, 
9 a. m to 4 p. m. 

The call last year was unprecedentedly good, 
and bids fair to be better in 1882. Some par- 
tieulars are given in a special circular, just 
published, and mailed for postage. Mr. 
Schermerhorn is at the head of the oldest and 
best School and Teachers’ Agencv in the world. 
Its well-tried reliability and efficiency have 
made it a favorite resort for the better class of 
educational institutions when they want to 
fill important and responsible places. Those 
of good record and well-tested experience are 
invited to call. The prudent teacher will make 
er arrangements for the next school cam- 
paign. 

Drrsox, Haynes & Co., Boston, have be- 
come the sole New-England agents of al] the 
various forms and styles of the wonderful mu- 
sical instruments known as the “‘ Mechanical 
Orguinette.” Itisthesimplest, cheapest, most 
perfect and enjoyable musical instrument in the 
world. It can be played by a child, is perfect 
in execution and expression, and plays with pre- 
cision the most difficult classical music as easily 
as the simple popular melodies. They are pre- 
pared to furnish them in all sizes, from the 
emailer ones, which are operated with a crank 
and cost $9.00 and $10.00 each, to the great 
Automatic Pipe Organ, 9 feet high, 6 feet lo 
and 8 feet wide, and weighing 800 lbs. This 
last instrument costs from $500 to $2500, has 
ten stops governing 360 pipes, is furnished 
with a key-board which can be used as in any 
ordinary organ, or can be operated by the 
pedal movement and the use of the various 
stops, and made to execute music which would 
otherwise require a long course of study and 
arduous practice. The music is made of 
heavy paper nicely perforated, and as the price 
per foot is but nominal, it brings the enjoy- 
ment of all the latest music within the reach 
of all, without study or practice. For full par- 
tienlars address Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


We desire to ask our readers to hunt up and 
read the announcement of Mr. Melvil Dui, 
every week. His Reference-Book Holder is an 
article every teacher, student, and lover of 
library conveniencies will want. It is one of 
the most useful articles in our own library 
for Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Atlases, Engrav- 
ings, and all reference-books. It holds an open 
Unabridged on top, as in cut. Between the 
uprights go Atlases, Portfolios of Engravings, 
or any unwieldy volumes. 


Utility and real merit is the standard in all se- 
lections, not ate or popularity. His an- 
nouncement this week contains articles of 
necessity and convenience to every one who 
reads and writes. 


Sick headache, nervous headache, neur- 
algia, nervousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleep- 
lessness, and brain diseases, positively cured 
by Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other 
hurtfal drug. Sold by druggists. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS OUT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT.—The present demand for teachers of 
articulation for the deaf by Bell’s System of 
Visible Speech, is far in excess of the supply. 
Many teachers have found desirable situations 
inthis department. The system may be easily 
acquired by any practical teacher in a very 
short time. A class will be formed to meet 
this demand. For information, applicants 
should address Editor of Primary TEACHER, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Surrer no Morz.—If the bowels are torpid, 
if piles torment, if the back is full of pain, get 
a package of Kidney-Wort, and be cured with- 
out more suffering. It can be bought of all 
druggists, in either dry or liquid form.—Re- 


Pp 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotelin the city. zz 


SwAsEyY’s BLACKBOARDS are appreciated, 
and are largely used. In schools where they 
are once used, the teachers will have no others. 
The slight difference in the cost between his 
blackboards and the ordinary blackboards is so 
smal] that Mr. Swasey’s blackboards are really 
the cheapest. Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brat- 
tle street, Boston. 


THOUSANDS of women have been entirely 
cured of the most stubborn cases of female 
weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
for pamphlets. 


Tere is no form of Chronic Female Weak- 
ness or Ovarian trouble which does not yield 
to the curative virtue of Healy’s Vegetable 
Tonle Pills. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 

Books, new or second-hand, 

Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 


leading Commercial Coll 
of the price. Circulars of t 


Exa pies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
his and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


THE USUAL RATES 


Send to GEORGE S. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. 


The Mutual Provident Association, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 
ta INSURES ALL GOOD RISKS AT ONE-THIRD 
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THIS CUT IS 2-3 SIZE. 


THE BLUE JACKET 


is the most elegant Revolve~‘n the world, as wellasg 
the most perfect and beautiful in design and finish. 


it is made of the very best stcel. 


handsome we It ts simply beautiful beyond 


pACKE 
ts the 

shoot a equirrel or 
not perfectly satis with it WE WILL K 


Revolvers at less than one-fourth their cost, and we 
same time introduce our publication THE HOU 
2.00 


will send us 


THE TARGIT fust-rtet here mace wit) the BLUE 
fndiameter. CUT THIS OUT, IT WILL N 


wi 


J 


1, The barrel and frame Is Niekel Silver-plated, 
with Gold-plated Cylinder, Ivory Stock, and the whole beautifully ved and 
enameled, making a beautiful contrast of four different colors, The cut re- 
presents only two-thirds the actual size, nnd as it is impossible to show the beau- 
tifal contrast of Gold, Silver, Blue and Jvory, it conveys but s slight ideaof this 
apon tion. It is the first 
IVORY HANDLE, FNAMELED AND ENGRAVED REVOLVER ever sold for less than $6.00, and is the 
most remarkable bargain we ever offered1n firearms, This Revolver cannot be made to-day for twice \ 
what we are offering it for, and it will be along time before we shall be able to offer another such bargain. 
We have 5,000 only; when these are sold, no more can be had except at retular prices, 
is ag well known as any Revolver in the world, and the new Russian 
hand, enabling youto hold it firmly and steadily. Ithas a fnely rifed barrel, 
holding the cylinder firm|y fn place,and uses the extra-long cartridge. With the BLU 
ridge from the tallest tree. We guarantee its shooting qualities, and if you are 
EFUND THE MONEY EVERY TIME. We purchased these ! 
SEH give all SUEST the benefit. and at the | 
L ACAZINE. you 
and to help pay we will mail the Magazine om 
_— and the REVOLVER FREE of allother charges, 
ins 33 quarto pages, with handsome Illustrated Engraved Cover, and is filled with choice Illustrations 
Srom ail parts of the world, Stories by the best authors; Poetry; A 
Department ; useful information ; Statistics ; Ansers to Corresponden 
Ladies’ Items ; The Toilet Table; The Garden ; Wit, Humor, dc, It is now in its fourth year, has a large 
circulation, and the regular 5” for @ year's subscription has always been $1.60. 


You 


send us $14.00, with 70 cents extra in stampe to help pay postage, we 

Macazine free for yourtrouble. PLEASE BEAR IN 

will also get the Revolver an@ Magazine, and when full amount $14.70 is sent with the club order. we 

will putin a box of cartridges for each Revolver. As to our reliability, we refer to any Nev, York 

Publishers or Merchants. Send money by Registered Letter or Post Office 
Address, RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barciay Street, Y. 

CKET at 27 yards, Every shot being put in a bull’s-eye one inch 


A 
T APPEAR ACAIN. 


Free TOYOU. 


Model Hip Stocks 
tive stop-action 


JACKET youcan 


THE HOUSEHOLD GUEST MAGAZINE con- 
necdotes ; Sketches ; Illustrated Fashion 


ts; Household Notes ;. The Kitchen ; 


ry If you will cut this advertisement ont, show it to 

your friends, and get a club of seven to join you, and 
Tl send you the Revolver and 
that each one in the club 


at our risk. 


Bound Volumes 


Journal of Education, 
18s0O. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 


Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 


409 16 HAWLEY Boston, 
PENSIONS 


children, Thousands yet entitled, Pensions given 
for loss of finger,toe.eye or ruptnfe, varicose 
or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners an 

soldiers entitled to LN ASE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS procured for Inventors, Soldiers 
land warrants bought and sold. Soldiers F 
and heirs spay for your rights at once, Send® 

stamps for ‘The Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension | 
and Bownty laws. blanks and instructions, We 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and raion f 


The open rack 


New York City . 


SUPPLIED with Teacher 
by the New-England Bureau 
Edacation, 16 Hawley 
Boston, Mass, Write for a 
OROUTT, 


Manager, 


NOW READY, 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE FIRST YEAR (SIX NOS.) OF 


EDUCATION. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO 


The Science, the Art, the Philosophy, and the 
Literature of Education. 


Subscription price, 84.00 per annum; 
single copies, 75 cents. 
ty Send for circular of contents. 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
339 ' 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Titie. Author. Publishe Price. ‘ 
pen 
ws 
| 
| 
| 
>, 
FUN FORTHE BOYS” 
7 False Mustaches made of genuine hair. Can be puton or 
instantly. Lots of fun at the sudden change. Three colors, light, 
dark brown and black, MUSTAQHES by mai! 20 CTS., 3 FO 
| CTS., GOATEES TO MATCH 16 CTS. RACH, Valuable Osta- 
logue freq WORLD MAS'F. 00, 122 Nassau St, New York, 
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can Sympathize with Woman. 


Ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
those Painfu lain: eaknesses 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com-+ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western A 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1, Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Addrelis as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family: should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS, They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley 8t., 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— The devil is credited with a t deal of 
Toe that the stomach is guilty of—B, F. 


— One of those autumn days, when to 
breathe the air is like drinking wine, and every 
touch of the wind against one's face is a ca- 
ress; you have a sense of companionship; it is 
a day that loves you.—Sarah Jewett. 


— Work and play are the universal ordi- 
nance of God for the living races, in which 
they symbolize the fortune and interpret the 
errand of man. No creature lives that must 
not work and may not play.—Horace Bushnell. 


— Never fear to bring the sublimest motive 
to the smallest duty, and the most infinite com- 
fort to the smallest trouble.—Phillips Brooks. 


— Why should we mourn 
- _When life is gone, 
This life so mixed with sorrow ? 
What though our May 
Goes out to-day, 
Our June comes in to-morrow. 
— Elaine Goodale, 


— The cure for gossip is culture. Good- 
natured people often talk about their neigh- 
bors, because they have nothing else to talk 


about.—J. G. Holland. 


— Those who are without God in the world 
have no adequate friend. The small amount 
of real friendship among men is well known. 
“They all forsook him and fled.”’ is human 
nature’s commentary on the most flaming prot- 
estations of fidelity. —B. B. Edwards, 


— She is a woman, who, if Love were guide, 
Would climb to power, or in obscure content 
Sit down, accepting fate with changeless pride, 
A reed in calm, in storm a staff unbent; 
No pretty plaything, ignorant of life, 
But man’s true mother and his equal wife. 

— Bayard Taylor. 

— How much more we might make of our 
family life, of our friendships, if every secret 
thought of love blossomed into a deed.—Mrs, 
Stowe. 

— Ladyhood is an emanation from the heart 
subtilized by culture.—G. H. Calvert. 

— He who knows the most, he also knows 
what sweets and virtues are in the ground, in 
the waters, in the plants, in the heavens, and 
how to come at these enchantments,—he is the 
rich and royal man.—R. W. Emerson. 


— I assert that curiosity is not the monop- 
oly of sex.--Joaquin Miller. 


— As for the birds, I do not believe there is 
one of them but does more good than harm; 
and of how many featherless bipeds can this 
be said ?—J. R. Lowell. 


How Dr. C. W. BENSON’S 
Celery and Chamomile Pills 
Build up the Nervous system and itively cure Sick 
Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness, and Dyspepsia. It has been proved 
that they successfully ward off all danger of Paralysis, 
Apoplexy, and Sudden Death. Their effect upon the 
Nervous System is something wonderful, and there is 
no wonder that thousands of people avail themselves of 
such a valuable remedy, while it may be found, in these 
arity 
not 


days of Nervous Diseases. The simplicity and 
of these pills are at once in their favor, as they 


physic. 

Paralytics that have not walked for two years have 
been fully restored by these pills, and thousands of 
cases of Nervous Weakness rfectly cured, while the 
cases of Sick and Nervous Headache and Neuralgia 
that they have cured are innumerable each year, and 
add to their ig arg: § Too much cannot be said in 
their favor, for while they cure these terrible Nervous 
Diseases, they also improve the general health, and 
especially the complexion and skin, and invariably im- 
prove the digestion. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50 to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S : 


SKIN CURE 


Ils Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
4 SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 


DIRECTORY. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gmo. GANNETT, A.M., 
Normal Schools, Acade &co. cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
COLLEGES. Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. A: the Registrar. 


(ARLE TON COLLEGE, Northfeld, Minn, For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres 


ik WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MaAGoun, Prest. 335 tf 


dale 
‘Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 gx 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 


_| ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


SEMINARY West 


LADIES’ Lebanon, 
Patronized 


E. H. BARLOW, A.M., 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Fr n PL, Bost 
U/steatont Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


edical Department. For and informa- 
address Prof, C. I, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCRESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at N 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 a= 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
entrance on. y, Sep 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon House 

ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the 


School. 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE, 
T 

aa sending for catalogues please nome ate 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
Business, Experienced teachers throughout. 
teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
appointments; Chemical and 

Military Drill. Apply to 


th complete modern 
Philosophi 
Mowry 


cal Laboratory ; 
& Gorr, Principals 


Gsoaraing’ SEMINARY, 


Vt. A first-class 
moderate. 


Boarding School for both sexes. 
cipal. 


or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


\REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I 63 as 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. 


UOKLYN, A. M, 


Classical School, 
N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 ss 


NEWTON Rnglish and 
W ‘Address a 


ced Course for 8 
for Ciroular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL 


MINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. 


For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyD#, Prin. 


TATE 
For exes. RIDG TER, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. Boypsn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W88TFIELD, 
§ For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 138 


A 


COLLECTION 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent Frese. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Luip G WAx 
Best Known. Estat LISHED, 1824, 


SILK BANNERS 


and Gold. 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
SCHOOLS. 250 =z 


for 
DAY 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


PLANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. Installments received. 
SPLENDID ORGANS, 845,850,860 up. MAG- 
NIFICENT 7 \ ect. ROSEWOOD PLANOS, stool 
and Cover, only $190. Warranted 6 years. li~ 
lustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents wanted, 
HORACE WATERS & CO. Manutacturers 
and Dealer., Lreadway, New York. 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List. 


Books, or Goods of any 


When ordering 


ou saw them advertised in THz JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Masa. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park 
1. Reversible Writing Books, Larue per dos. (6) $1.20 


2. Reversible Writing Books, “ (10) .84 

3. Reversible Drawing Books. “ “« () 1.80 

4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 1.00 
5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., ; No. 2, 

lastic; No. 3, Ladies’. 

6. Bookkeeping and Business ——_.......... 1.25 

teps of Bookkeeping (Short Course)........ .60 


103 pueg 
“sao 


‘38 abe Ze 
‘HLIKS “I ‘f 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers, Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, prin 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 

© Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing of the United States from 
census of 1880. th steel of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25, 


R. WORTHINCTON, 170 Broadway, N. ¥. 


A National Book. 
BROTHER IN BLACK 


His Freedom and His Fotore. 


By Articus G, Hayaoop, D.D., 
President of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 


It Is fair to both Sections. It tells the truth about 
the Negro in America: 


It recognizes facts, and believes in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

It is for Progress, Peace, and Righteousness. 

It eben tees in all parts of the Union and by all 


TESTIMONIALS, 


“ The book is a opeseatey sincere review of the situa- 
tion in the South since the surrender at Agpemeten, 
with a clear insight into all of its phases and modifica- 
tions. It goes to the very kernel of affairs, and in this 
respect it will undoubtedly take its place as the most 
remarkable contribution that has yet made to con- 
temporaneous American history.”—The Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

“ Every chapter 
by Dr. Haygood as 


ulses with life. The views taken 
the duty of the Southern people, 
are such as are entertained by nearly all intelligent 
Christian people among us.”’— Nashville Christian Ad. 
“It is the best book of the kind that has ever ap- 
peared in the South.”"—Chicago Advance. 


The book is warmly commended by such papers as the 
Richmond Whig. 


Southern Christian Advocate (Charleston, 8. C.) 
Richmond Christian Advocate. 

Enquirer-Sun (Columbus, Ga.) 

Charleston Courier. 

Raleigh Christian Advocate (N. C.) 


And scores of Southern leading papers. Also by 
Zion's Herald (Boston). 
lerald 


Montpelier Messenger (Vt.) 
Free (Burlington, Vt.)' 

In a six-page notice, Rev. Dr. D. D. Whedon, editor 
Methodist py Review, New York, says: “* The 
President of Emory College has given us what may per- 
haps be called an epochal work.’ 

« The book abounds in wise and benevolent views, and 
while it does not fail to set forth the mistakes of the 
Northern le thoro y dec and progres- 
sive pal wn the duty of the South.”—The Journal 
of Education. 

“ There is more statesmanship in this book than has 
yet been displayed by any professional statesman. It is 
calm, it is fair, it is h it.’ —Oinc ti Times-Star. 

Hon. W. E. DopGE says: “ I have read nothing since 
the war so well calculated to instruct good men North 
and South as to their duty and responsibility to the 
millions so recently made citizens. @ book is full of 
interest, and written in a true Christian and 
spirit. If it could be generally read by men and 
women North and South, I am confident it would go 
, Prejudice which has 


far to remove the ignorance and 
kept the two sections so far apart. 


Order from the gableber, PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New YorRK, and J. B 


. McoFERRIN, NASHVILLE, 
PENN.; or from the Author, or through any book-seller. 


Sent for $1.00, post-paid, to any address. 3814 


E VERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 


POSTPAID. Address Offeo, 


uns. LYDIA E, OF LYNH, MASS., = 
Bookkeeping Chart $1.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 
| | NEW BOOKS. 
| 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. } 
| 
Te ae DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
¢ 
| 
i 
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JOURNAL OF 


APPLETONS’” 


Standard System 


L.EAD PENCIL COURSE, 3 Nes. 
GRAMMAR COURSE, 7 Nes. 


of Penmanship. 


SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2 Nos. 
SHORT COURSE, 7 N 


LEADING TURES. 


Langu a ge Method. taught by 


write by Prine thoughts, as he learns to 
reading thoughts. 


Letters Taught as Wholes. 


The pupil is given whole to write, not isolated 
fragments. 


to edua- 
arm in the 


Lhe Model Drill. 


real writing movement. 


Graded Columns. 
a gradually -increasing pathway of effort across the 


movement o : left to 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {? Hawley 162 & 154 Wabash Av., 


4 


| 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


18. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Vol. XIV 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. Guyots Now Geographics, 
yot's 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter's New Ari 


For informstion and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


815 Bremifield Street, 


a ect- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
table Kingdom, set of 30 
Mine ral Kingdom, 
Animal Hingdem, 
Size of each Card, 13 x2 inches. 
to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and the V Mineral, and sctared 
jpecimens of raw ‘produce, manufacta 
artic mineral substances, and wood engravi 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and 
miniatare ustrial museum. Call 
Descriptive circular sent on 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
15 Bremé@eld 8t., 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 
734 Broadway 


istorics and Readers; 
Leighten’s of Bome; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and 


Keetel’s French | 
her Lessons in 
y 


J.D. 
46 Madison St.. Chicago. 111 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


NEW EDITION: 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Geometry AMES FFIN 
additions fous Uy Prat. J. COFFIN, Lafayette College. 


8vo, cloth, $1,35. 
Copies for examination mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


H. SMITH, 
8t., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH’ Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque: In.’ | Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 Arch 


Publishers, Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW N BOOKKEEPING 6 


No. 2; Elem entary 0 | Edition, 192 poceee 
No. 3, High School and College Edition, BP. 


No. 6, Counting house snd Com. Coll PP» 
mination copies loo mailed on 

receipt of % annexed. for ctrenlars of these 

and other valuable text-books. 

HARPER & 
Publish Pranklin Sq.. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Iiustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 25 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Casar. — The Tem- 
Ber vin. — — Richard I — Til, 

Midsummer-Nighbt’s Dream. — 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado ‘About| ‘oth- 
Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 

Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

| Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 


POEMS. Selected fro 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 


SAMUEL ELIoT, late Supt. of 
00. 


fully illustrated . 1. 

LONGFELLOW EAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by lustra- 

8. et and envelope, cts. 
TEA FLEETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Jose- 
PHINE E. Hopepon. 12mo, fally illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
HMiaxiey’s Lessousin Elem. Ph siology, 81. 10 
Geikie’s L.esseus iu Physical 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Klem. Chem > 1.10 
Jeoucs’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Seven’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem, Lessons in Astronemy, 1.35 


sent 
154 ez ew York. 


‘22 Bond 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


**Oxford”’ Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


31g 423 Bleecker St., New Work. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvoationan Pusiisumns, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
poy - drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 
nture Mistery For schools 


ted in their 


Prang’s American Chreomos. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


Paysen, Dunten & Scribner's Copy 
Barthelomew’s Drawing Seric«. 


i Blanks. 
Crosby's Gree oo 
— 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and in 
| Colleges in the pur- 


TEXT- BOOKS, 


uovege VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SE ND HAND, at lowest rates. 


N. & sons, 


Publishers. 
333 az Park Row, New York. 


NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Leffiingwell’s English Classics lotion Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket 
Klemm’s Poesie fur H 
Day’s Poychology; Ethics, 'Mothetios 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


and Foreign, at CLuB Ratss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 


TO 
SAVE 


every kind at wholesale rates. 
tall 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
oP. cation. School Supplies,all kinds. 
OYES & CO., 


(4 vols. hg on $1. and $1.25 
Putnam’ vee. to $25 | Thompson’s Polit 
The Elemen ence Series (30 | Greeley’s Political 
The Advanced Science Series ae bic >» 1.26 | Dickens’s Child’s History 
Putnam’s World’s P: . Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s of B hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8. 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols. each 50 


THOMPSON, BROWN & O0O., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Hawe Just Published 


1.75| BRADBUBY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITEMETIO, 


Bascom’s Mental Science oral written work 

AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 1.56 PART object lessons and “work and 

thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, | L¢ Pvc’s Learnin Hus. 2.00 | isd ed for schools. 

Thoreau. Emerson. With critical Introductions and | Hints “Home Reading. +75 has gh ~ A 

Notes. $1.25. Fall list, with specimen pages mailed on application | ples in essen su - 
BA LLAwDe a AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. selected | to the Publishers. : term school or the first two ove of the 4 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Saived National “lem Agency | metie and fives the pupll a knowledge of arithmetic 

EL. N. ational Su on me 
Schools. H OW he the sufficient for 


Bradbury’s Eaten’s tical Arith- 

8 
metics Liememtary and series, but at the 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- | cost of two yg 


line of SOHEDLER’s SuPERIOR | licited. the as 


THOMAS H. BUSH, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, 


Address HENRY D. 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MONEY. 


19 and 121 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 


Manuals of 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., Demafeoit Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Brooks’s Normal Course. 
dard Arith. Course, Se 


Mental and 
: talon Arith. Course, Com Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal 


rooks’s 
rooks’s Philosoph y of 
thoda and Keys to the Above. cow 


Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & OO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Publish 


Edwards & Webb’s Renders. 
Billard & Campbell’s Franklin Readers. 
Edwards & Warren’s Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller. 
Bailey’s Elecation. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s History of the U. 8. 
Campbelil’s Cencise History of the U. 8. 
Fellewe’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MacVicar’s Series ef Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Eliswerth’s System of Penmanship. 
’s Empreved School Becords. 
iks---** Happy Hours,” “ Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


—— DIFFERENTIAL © 
Prof. W. W., ‘CALCULUS. Abrid. 


& JOHNSON’S DIFF 


The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blank, | ™y very b 
to many 


JOHN & SONS, 15 Astor Place, 
for examin. 


THE CALCULUS 


TEXT- BOOKS IN THE U.S. NAVAL 


ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 


RIOK & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Founded on the Method 
of Rates or Fluxions, with Numerous lllustrative Ex- 
amples. BY Profs. J. M. Riox and W. W. Jonnson, 
Na Acad., Annapolis, =! lv. cl., $3.50. 
ALCULUS 12mo. $1.50. 


use, 
TIAL AND 
ALCULUS. 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, $2.50. 
‘+ We heartily commend the book to all who want a 
text-book.” —Mathemat. Visitor... .. “One of the 
books for instruction I have ever seen.” —A. Hall, 


1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


ted for Coll 
INTEGRAL 


Observ., washington, D. “Allow me to express 


h King of this Treatise, in regard 
J. EB. Davies, Univ. of Wis. 


Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor, 
with reference to introduction, at % price. 


PUBLISHED 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Readers, Mistery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
GILDEBSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts, 
Ray's New Arithmetics and Algebras, 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Belectic tor 


Thalheimer’s torical Series, Etc. 


MoGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars and Composition, 


of the United States, 


White's Arithmetics, 
Schuyler'’s Algebra, 
Holbrook’s Grammars, 
Norton's Philosophy, 
Norton's Physics, 
Norton's Chemistry, 
Brown's om 
Kidd's Elocution, 


6 A full line of superior Text-Books ada 


adapted to Schools of every grade. De- 


seriptive Catalogue and Price-list on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


W. TEWESBURY, Wew-Hngiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Cincinnati and New York. 


etics, 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PORTER & OOATES, 
A New Oomprehensive Speller. 
; essons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
loates’s Speaker. 
iderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
| Biair’s Bhetoric; Revised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
| Sharpless’s Geometry and Trig 
ev Edition, 
| | J application. 
| 
| 
Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part | 
Henry IV. 
Alle Taming of the Sh 
—Comedy of Errors. abelin 
47 Franklin Bowron, Mase. 


